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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_————— 
CCORDING to the latest accounts, the great coal-mining 
strike will commence to-day, the Durham miners having 
resolved to support their comrades. Coals, therefore, will sell at 
famine prices for a few weeks, and all industries dependent upon 
that fuel will be either stopped or taxed heavily. Apart from the 
suffering caused to the poor, who will pay at least double prices, 
the injury to the community will be very serious. The strike 
will arrest much business, and trade has not of late been 
doing well. Colonel Hill, the President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, in his annual address on Tuesday, 
warned his hearers to expect “a period of leanness,” especially 
in the great shipping trade, and was inclined to believe, from 
the figures before him, “that the present capacity of the 
world’s markets to receive had already been reached.” Ex- 
pansion could only be expected from an expansion of markets 
which was checked by the Protectionist policy of so many 
States, and by the want of wisdom shown in the relations 
between masters and men. He warned the latter that British 
ascendency in the world’s market, now so great that in 1891 
British mercantile tonnage exceeded that of the rest of 
the world put together, depended in part upon the rate of 
wages, which might be so raised as to “impair our effective 
superiority.” A “lean time” is clearly not a judicious moment 
for striking. 


The German Emperor is not so obstinate as his own 
words would make him out to be. It is reported on all 
hands that he feels keenly the extent of the opposition 
excited by his Education Bill, and has resolved on com- 
promise. He has caused it to be given out that the objection 
of which he recently spoke so fiercely is to grumbling, and 
not to discussion, and that though he will not withdraw his 
Bill, he is willing that any features found generally objection- 
able should be modified in Committee. That is sensible 
enough; but his Majesty will speedily be in front of a new 
difficulty. He cannot carry his measure in any shape without 
the support of the Catholic Centre; and the provisions which 
they approve in the Bill are precisely those to which the 
Protestants and the sceptical sections of his subjects object. 
It is believed that the clauses authorising the clergy to 
superintend religious teaching will be withdrawn, and that 
the right of each Confession to demand separate schools will 
be modified, as too heavy a tax on the finances. That would 
mean in practice that the present system will continue, but 
that religion, Catholic or Protestant, will be a little more 
sedulously explained by the lay instructors. 

The London County Council elections came off on Saturday, 
and on Monday it was found that the Progressives had almost 
swept London. They had returned eighty-three candidates, 
while the Moderates could seat only thirty-five. As the Pro- 





gressives have the right to seat ten Aldermen of their own 
opinions, it may be broadly stated that they will in the new 
Council have a majority of three to one. This unexpected 
result is undoubtedly due to a refusal of the Moderates to 
vote, their number in no case approaching their number 
at Parliamentary elections; while in all London 251,000 
voters stayed away, against 238,000 who attended the 
polling-places. The motive of abstinence was probably 
apathy, the richer electors not caring, and the poorer 
not hearing, as many of them avowed, “any promises from 
the Moderates;” but according to Mr. Whitmore and many 
other writers, the Moderates desire many things, such as the 
division of rates between landlord and occupier, and the 
taxation of ground-rents, for which only Progressives are 
supposed to be eager. The Moderates want both a pro- 
gramme andaleader. The Progressives have the former in the 
shape of the half-Socialist document recently discussed in our 
columns, and the latter in Lord Rosebery, who was elected for 
East Finsbury, and who will be asked to accept the chair. 
He ought to do it, on condition that the dominant party aid 
him in changing government by Committee into government 
by a Cabinet. 


The trial of Mrs. Osborne for the theft of Mrs. Hargreave’s 
pearls, and for committing perjury in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings against Major and Mrs. Hargreave for slander, 
began and ended on Wednesday. The accused pleaded 
“Guilty ” to both charges. Sir Charles Russell argued in 
mitigation of punishment that Mrs. Osborne must have been 
insane when she committed the theft, and only perjured her- 
self to keep her husband’s love, that she voluntarily sur- 
rendered herself, and that she was very ill; while Mrs. 
Hargreave asked mercy for her because she must have been 
mad when she took the pearls, and because she herself had 
loved her all her life! Mr. Justice Smith, in a severe judgment, 
told the prisoner that she had robbed her friend while staying 
in her house, and had then perjured herself in sucha way that, 
but for an accident, the jury might have returned a verdict 
which would have placed on that friend and her husband an 
indelible stain. He then passed upon her a sentence of nine 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, intimating, however, 
that she would be kept in the infirmary. The sentence is a 
light one. As regards the theft, Mrs. Osborne’s friends have 
made complete restitution, and the plea of the owner for a 
lenient sentence is always taken into consideration; but as 
regards the perjury there was nothing to extenuate the crime. 
Every perjurer forswears himself to save himself from some- 
thing, and every perjurer may be ill at the time of trial. 
Perjury, which imputes to the innocent false charges, is, of all 
offences except murder, the most dangerous, and should 
always be visited with severe penalties, more especially when 
the public shows an unhealthy sympathy with the perjurer. 
The English derive their consciences mainly from the law. 


Two other trials which have excited much public attention 
began and ended on Friday. Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P. for 
East Worcestershire, and a man of the highest repute for 
philanthropy, pleaded “Guilty” to misappropriating £21,000 
of trust-money—really £30,000—held under a will for the four 
children of Major Brown, who, said the Judge, are “ practically 
left in want.” Pleas in mitigation, especially the plea of age (66), 
were put in, many gentlemen testified to character, and Mr. 
Justice Smith passed a sentence of only five years’ penal ser- 
vitude. Mr. Maitland F. Morland, a tutor at Oxford, also 
pleaded “ Guilty” to a series of attempts to extort money by 
threats, and, being sixty-five years of age, received a sentence 
of ten years’ penal servitude. This is the “ blackmailing” 
case so widely talked of. The scheme of the prisoner 
appears to have been to accuse every rich man who 
had ever been in Oxford, of adultery, and to demand 
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money for not taking the matter into Court. Before sentence 
was pronounced, the prisoner entirely exonerated his wife 
even from a knowledge of his letters; and it seems clear that 
he had no evidence to produce of any sort. Indeed, in one 
case he threatened a Peer who was not only innocent, but 
had, as it happened, never so much as seen Oxford in his life. 
It is pretty clear that Judges have resolved, when prisoners 
plead “ Guilty,” to pass “ temperate” sentences, which must be 
a great grievance to the evening papers. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a brilliant speech at the Liberal 
Union Club on Tuesday. He first referred to the impatience of 
some Conservatives for the policy of what is called “ fusion” 
between Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, and deprecated 
it as very dangerous to the cause of Union. A fusion would 
make it very difficult, he said, for Radical Unionists like him- 
self to merge themselves in the Conservative Party, while it is 
not at all difficult to treat the question of Union as so much 
more important than any other, that for the present all the 
differences which exist between Radical Unionists and Con- 
servative Unionists ought to be honestly and avowedly shelved. 
In the meantime, the policy of the united party had been a 
policy of progress. Far greater reforms had been achieved 
than the Gladstonian Party could have carried if they had 
remained in power after the dissolution of 1886. Moreover, 
the Gladstonians knew that they had been duped. In 1886 
the “ Union of Hearts” was to follow the disunion of the 
Empire. But in 1892 it was known that the “Union of 
Hearts” could hardly be achieved at all. The Home-rule 
Bill of the future was to be something much worse than 
that which was accepted by Mr. Parnell’s dissimulation as a 
final settlement, and was afterwards termed a “trumpery ” 
Bill, useful only as the thin end of the wedge is useful. But 
on this part of Mr. Chamberlain’s masterly speech we have 
said enough in another column. 


Mr, Chamberlain also criticised the Mombasa Railway 
debate, remarking on the peculiarity that now the Gladstonian 
leaders who speak on one side do not vote on that side, but 
walk out of the House, while those who vote do not speak, but 
vote silently. Hethought Mr. Gladstone’s speech betrayed his 
leaning to the section of Radicals led by Mr. Labouchere, who 
cares much more to reduce England to the position of a 
somewhat larger Belgium, without Colonies and without 
Dependencies, than he does to extinguish slavery in Africa, orto 
extend the influence and commerce of the people of Great 
Britain. And he commented with great power on the spectacle 
of the leaders of Opposition showing their amenability to Mr. 
Labouchere’s un-English views. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre writes to Thursday’s Times to maintain 
that there is nothing surprising at all in the vote of the 
leaders of Opposition for Mr. O’Kelly’s Evicted Tenants Bill. 
He says he proposed last year “compulsory arbitration” on 
the subject of the restitution of the evicted tenants, if “ the 
intervention of the Government should fail.” Well, that was 
bad enough ; but even “compulsory arbitration ” could hardly 
have been expected to restore the worst class of tenants, the 
tenants who had adopted the “ Plan of Campaign” for instance 
under the most unjustifiable circumstances. Mr. O’Kelly’s 
Bill of this year simply restored all such tenants, whether the 
most guilty or the most innocent, and turned out the actual 
cultivators, whether they were owners or tenants, without 
suggesting any sort of compensation. Mr. Lefevre now says 
that no one objects to compensation; but Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill 
said nothing of compensation, and the Opposition leaders 
voted for Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill without amending it. It was 
certainly a Bill to condone fraud and to mulct honest industry: 


The South Derbyshire election resulted in the return of the 
Gladstonian (Mr. Broad) by a majority of 1,250, Mr. Broad 
receiving 5,803 votes, against 4,553 given to the Conservative, 
Mr. Melville. In 1885, the then united Liberal Party won the 
election by a majority of 2,092. In 1886, the late Gladstonian 
Member won it by a majority of 1,153; so that the poll of last 
Saturday was very slightly less favourable to the Unionists 
than that of 1886, less favourable only by 97 votes. Both 
parties brought a great many more voters to the poll than they 
did in 1886. The Unionists increased their poll by 604 votes; 
the Gladstonians increased theirs by 701. The General 


Election will probably prove more favourable to the Unionists, 
bat it looks as if the Gladstonians would hold the seat. 





The French Canadians have redeemed their characte 
Their late Premier, M. Mercier, had many claims on then 
as an Ultramontane Catholic, a devotee of French nationality 
and a strong advocate of State rights; but the electors be 
lieved him to be corrupt, and at the election held this week 
they crushed him. Out of seventy-two seats in the Honse of 
Assembly, M. Mercier has secured only seventeen, leaving the 
Conservative Government with a majority of thirty-cight, and 
with all its Ministers “ triumphantly ” returned. It is evident 
from the majorities that the Catholic clergy refused to support 
a Minister who could not clear himself of such charges, and, 
indeed, it is reported that only three priests voted for him 
The new Government intends to prosecute M. Mercier, ang all 
members of his Cabinet implicated in recent transactions. 
and though some fanatics of the party threaten secession 
that is an empty menace. The Province asan American State 
could not remain either Catholic or French. 


The German Emperor seems disposed to remedy at least 
one of the injustices committed by his grandfather, The 
Goelph Fund, a sum of about £630,000, belonging to the Duke 
of Cumberland, son of the last King of Hanover, is to he 
restored,—or at least the interest is to be paid to its lawfy] 
owner, he, in return, only pledging himself not to assgai] the 
German Empire. As this money did not belong to Hanover, 
but to the reigning House as private property, its seizure was 
an oppressive act, not improved in character by the expendi. 
ture of the interest in corrupting newspapers. It was at first 
asserted that the Emperor had also promised to acknowledge 
the Duke of Cumberland’s son as reigning Sovereign of 
Brunswick, to which Duchy, by the custom of Germany, the 
Duke is the legal heir. The report is officially denied 
but in such a way as to leave it probable that if the boy. 
Prince, on attaining his majority six years hence, feels him. 
self justified in renouncing all claim to Hanover, the Prussian 
Regency of Brunswick will be terminated in his favour. This 
arrangement will be most satisfactory to all German Princes, 
to the British Royal family, and to all who, like ourselves, 
think it an error to break the continuity of history for no 
reason. There may be arguments for fusing all Germany 
into a single State; but so long as the separate States con- 
tinue, the ancient dynasties are preferable to any substitutes, 
They have, at all events, a historic unity with their peoples. 





The House of Commons on Thursday gave a triumph to the 
Salvation Army. Mr. H. Fowler moved the second reading of 
a Bill to repeal the tenth clause of the local Act which forbids 
processions on Sunday, and carried it by a majority of 269 to 
122. The division was not a party one, many Conservatives, 
with Mr. Matthews as spokesman, holding that any Act 
restricting religious liberty should be a general one, and many 
more thinking that the Act, instead of preventing breaches of 
the peace, encouraged them, by stimulating, as Mr. Courtney 
said, “lawless upholders of the law.” We agree in the main 
with Mr. Fowler’s object, not seeing why a proceeding treated 
as innocent or commendable in London should be con- 
sidered criminal in a watering-place; but we regret that the 
law, though local, should have been successfully defeated. 
The Salvation Army ought to have been heavily fined every 
Monday morning, and those who assailed it sent to prison 
in batches. The Eastbourne Magistrates say they had not 
the force to act decisively; but they ought to have had the 
force, even if it had been necessary to increase the police by a 
thousand men. The Act was a mistake; but every Act should 
be carried out at all hazards, and at any expense. 


Mr. Balfour explained on Thursday night that the Gresham 
University Charter is to be referred back to the Privy 
Council, and that the Privy Council would refer it toa 
new and stronger Commission. That is well, and we do not 
doubt that it may be greatly improved by such a reference, 
especially if the Commissioners concentrate their attention on 
the real need, the need for extending and improving the 
Teaching Colleges in London, rather than the need for re- 
organising degree-giving bodies. But far too much is expected 
of this or any other Commission, unless considerable sources 
of new revenue can be found. Gresham College is not rich, and 
that is the only new source of revenue which appears to have 
been hitherto discovered. 


Mr. Henry Tate has withdrawn his generous offer to give 
his collection of pictures to the public, in consequence of 
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‘ the Treasury to fulfil his conditions as to 
= is which it should be lodged. We are in- 
~ a think that his conditions were too severe and too 
~~ to The State cannot properly make such sacri- 
ay he demanded for any collection of pictures which 
ee eae donor expects to be appreciated at his own 
A owmand perhaps extravagant estimate. We honour pro- 
a dly private munificence of this kind, and find it too 
ae fini Englishmen of wealth ; still, it is not reasonable 
wr that every munificent donor’s conditions as to the 
" - his gift, can be complied with, especially when there 
pepe wide differences of opinion among experts as to the 
absolute value of his proposed gift. 


The debate on the Birmingham Corporation Water Bill,— 
rivate Bill,—on Tuesday night was significant of the great 
pi etition which there will certainly be, as England fills up, 
for a supply of fresh water to the great towns. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who moved its second reading, said the question had 
become urgent in Birmingham, and that the Corporation pro- 
sed to spend £6,000,000 in bringing a supply of water from 
two of the tributaries of the Wye, the Elan and the Claerwen. 
He laughed at the claim of the Welsh Members to retain 
Welsh water for Wales, whereas it came from heaven and 
went to the sea, and was therefore anybody’s water. It was 
evident, however, that the Home-rule feeling is almost ex- 
tending to the wish to exclude the inhabitants of a different 
Home-rule district from the advantages of the water which 
springs up in your own district. If that feeling is to be in- 
dulged, we shall have hot conflicts over ‘“ water-privileges,” 
as the Yankees call them. In this case, London too showed 
a certain jealousy of Birmingham’s promptitude, for London 
too, it seems, had cast a longing glance at the head-waters of 
the Wye. Ona division, however, the second reading was 
carried by 244 votes to 102; majority, 142. 


comp: 


Yesterday week, Mr. Bryce made an excellent speech in 
favour of his resolution for legislative interference to secure 
freer “access to mountains and moorlands, especially in Scot- 
land,” which was in the end carried without a division. He 
conditioned for proper provisions to prevent any abuse of such 
rights of access, but some amount of minor abuse is, we fear 
almost inevitable wherever there is a large and miscellaneous 
population to avail itself of the privilege. Still, those minor 
abuses on which Lord Elcho dwelt with so much humour are 
not nearly so serious as the exclusion against which Mr. 
Bryce argued. Mr. Bryce justly maintained that the rights 
of property are much more endangered by the “ selfish, reck- 
less, and sometimes perverse and spiteful” use of proprietary 
rights which the law now allows, than by any careful and 
guarded limitation of them. He showed that in Scotland 
especially, the old rights-of-way known as “ drove-roads” had 
almost perished, and he contended that even jealously guarded 
narrow paths up mountains or over moors are not sufficient to 
give that sense of freedom on wild land which is half the 
delight of mountain scenery. The debate was enlivened by a 
very promising maiden speech from the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland (Mr. A. G. Murray, elected last year M.P. for Bute- 
shire), who assented to the resolution, but said a good deal 
more against its abuse than he did in favour of its principle. 
Especially he remarked, amidst much laughter, that this 
resolution was becoming a favourite subject with the 
“hecklers,” those platform-orators who “ give away with 
lavish generosity everything in the world except what belongs 
to the speakers themselves.” 


We observe with great satisfaction that a very able man 
has been chosen to contest in the Unionist interest Sir T. 
Esmonde’s seat for South Dublin (County) at the General 
Election. Mr. Horace Plunkett, who has spent nine years in 
ranching and other enterprises in the Western States of 
America, and has now returned to his native country in the 
hope of helping it to develop its industrial resources, holds 
very strongly that the true difficulty in Ireland is economic 
rather than political, and that those who can aid Ireland to 
become industrious and to turn her industry to good account, 
will benefit her far more truly than those who only endeavour 
to revolutionise her political institutions. He holds that the 
first great duty is to help Ireland to improve her agricultural 
methods, and he has already done something towards estab- 
lishing a better dairy system in Munster. In the masterly 





speech which he made last week to the Unionists of South 
Dublin, Mr. Plunkett expressed his strong belief that 
Treland is now in the same position as those families 
of which we have all heard, who have been ruined by 
living long in expectation of a great inheritance or a great 
fortune. He held that at present Ireland is not a free 
country, not because of Coercion Acts, but because in- 
dividual and commercial enterprise is artificially fettered 
and discouraged. Mr. Plunkett treats the “phantom Union 
of Hearts” between Ireland and Great Britain with little 
respect, and believes that it is much more to the purpose of 
Ireland to make real, and to extend, the Union of Pockets. But 
his speech is not by any means a cynical and vulgar appeal to 
greedy desires. He wishes to help Ireland to work hard and 
to work efficiently, and to give up pursuing will-o’-the-wisps, 
and he asks South Dublin to elect him, that England may see 
that even outside Ulster an important commercial district 
appreciates the value of the Union. In 1886, Sir T. Esmonde 
beat Mr. J. T. Pim, the Liberal Unionist candidate, by 1,768 
votes (5,022 against 3,254), so that Mr. Plunkett will have an 
uphill fight; but in the next General Election there will 
certainly be considerably more hope for a Conservative candi- 
date in South Dublin, especially for so able a candidate as Mr. 
Horace Plunkett. 


Dr. Pollach, the Austrian Bishop who is Deputy-Vicar- 
Apostolic for China, has been giving his opinion as to the 
origin of the present movement against foreigners in China. 
It is, he believes, entirely Nationalist. The pride of the 
Chinese as against the Tartars has of late years greatly 
increased, and they intend to get rid, first of the dynasty, 
and afterwards of all intercourse with Europeans. They are 
creating a national Fleet and a national Army, and making 
great efforts to increase their national wealth, especially by 
developing the almost unused mineral riches of the country. 
The Catholic clergy of China bury themselves so completely 
among the people, that this is valuable evidence; but to make 
it perfect, it would be necessary to know from what part of 
China Dr. Pollach derives his information. The provinces 
differ exceedingly in tone among themselves, and the Centre 
may be given up to exclusiveness while the East and South are 
willing to build railways and open trade. There seems, however, 
little doubt that some obscure cause has recently revived 
Nationalist feeling, and that Europe may during its next great 
war suddenly find itself plunged into acontest with China which 
will tax all its maritime strength to prevent a massacre. The 
singular fact is the difficulty the Chinese find in arming them- 
selves. They have plenty of money, and they have admirable 
artificers, while they can learn to do almost anything; but 
they have been ten years trying to obtain a great force of 
riflemen, and have not succeeded yet. We presume, without 
actually knowing, that the higher officials, who belong to 
both parties, are deliberately and consciously thwarting each 
other’s policy. 


The proposed arbitration as to American and English rights 
in Behring Sea, already accepted by President Harrison and 
Lord Salisbury, will, it is stated, be also accepted by the 
Senate. The American Government is, however, very bitter 
about the modus vivendi to be observed until the arbitrators 
have made their award. Lord Salisbury proposed that the 
sea should be open for the year, with the exception of a 
circuit of thirty miles round the great sealing-ground, the 
Pribyloff Islands. The Americans think that the Canadians 
will use this to sweep off the seals this season, and con- 
demn it as arrogant, and almost insulting. It is, they say, 
a claim to seize the whole property in dispute while 
they are arranging for arbitration. The matter has been 
referred to Lord Salisbury, who will doubtless discover 
some compromise; but we fancy he is a little hampered 
by the eagerness of the Canadians. They fear that the 
arbitration will, as usual, go against Great Britain, and want 
one good fishing season before they are altogether shut out. 
Why not propose to close the sea to all fishers till the award 
has been given? That will give the poor seals one year’s 
close-time, and a chance of recruiting their numbers, and will 
leave more skins for both countries if the award should prove 
afairone. It is possible that some of the bitterness expressed 
at Washington is due to the approach of the time for 
nominating a President. The British Lion’s tail has to be 
pulled, or the Irish will vote wrong. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 9 §. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


HE result of the County Council election in London 

is for us something of a disappointment. It proves 

that we had underestimated the strength of the socialistic 
current now in flood, and had overestimated the recoil 
which fear of that current is evidently beginning to pro- 
duce. The force which has given the “ Progressive” Party 
so heavy a popular vote is clearly the vague belief spread 
among workmen that the candidates defined by that stupid 
name would strive for something which would bring 
advantage to the masses; that they would tax the rich to 
exempt the poor; that they would pay wages and exact 
work on unionist rather than on competitive principles ; 
that they would make grand experiments in the way of 
rebuilding slums, reducing rents, lowering tramway fares, 
and compelling the shareholders or customers of all the 
great monopolies, gas, water, underground railways, and 
so on, to pay part of the great expense. Atall events, they 
would borrow largely and spend largely, and that “ would 
make money circulate,” and therefore be good for “ the 
labouring man,” who is being taught to think of himself, 
as the aristocrat once thought of himself, as a man who, 
merely by existing, acquires a claim on the community. 
Under this impression, and on a half-holiday, the work- 
men of Progressive opinions voted freely, as did, of course, 
all those influenced by Gladstonian organisations; and 
their united strength formed a formidable and very solid 
mass of voters. It would not, however, have been a vic- 
torious mass but for another reason. We had imagined that 
the Moderates, even if they approved, as we ourselves cer- 
tainly do, of some of the Progressive plans, as, for example, 
the inclusion of the City in London, the extension of the 
water-supply, and Mr. Goschen’s proposal for the division of 
rates between landlords and occupiers when existing leases 
fall in, would be alarmed by the general drift of Progressive 
policy, and its tendency to swell still further the already 
overswollen stream of population pouring towards London. 
We were, however, in error. The Moderates remained 
indifferent, and to an extraordinary extent refused to vote 
at all. If they had only brought up their strength to a 
level with the vote given at a Parliamentary election, they 
would have swept London, and completely reversed the 
result of the election; but they abstained, in many cases 
to the extent of half their force, and the result is a 
crushing victory for their adversaries. A dozen excuses 
are offered for their apathy, but they are all a little 
futile. It is said by some that the Moderates had 
no programme to carry, which is true, and has been 
regretted beforehand by ourselves; but then, their 
adversaries had, and to prevent that programme from 
being carried out was, one would have thought, policy 
sufficient for an election cry. It was clear, intelligible, 
and in accordance with Moderate opinion. Others say 
that the absence of a visible leader destroyed enthusiasm, 
and no doubt the existence of such a person, who can 
approve or disapprove a candidate or a platform, is essen- 
tial to organisation; but then, who is the Progressive 
leader? Is it Lord Rosebery, who was not even 
an avowed candidate, or Mr. Charles Harrison, unheard 
of until Lord Lingen resigned, or Mr. John Burns? And 
finally, it is said that the Moderates were anxious for a 
division of rates between landlord and occupier, and 
thought their own candidates might resist that ; but what 
prevented Moderates, if that was their wish, from making 
this an instruction to every candidate they adopted? The 
truth is, the Moderates were not in earnest enough to go 
to the polls, and their opponents were; and therefore the 
latter won, and deserved to win too. The voters under 
our present system can make any opinion prevail they 
please, and those who do not care enough for their opinions 
to lose half-an-hour on one day in three years in recording 
their votes, must just put up with the consequences. 
They are the trustees appointed by the State, and if they 
will not fulfil their trust, they have no right whatever to 
complain if others assume the function they neglect, and 
use or abuse their power to the general disadvantage. 
Voters who will not vote are like Members who will not 
attend the House, with this single distinction, that the 
Members can be punished, or at all events lectured 


. rs 
“captured” at all, but given to the i 
spamelan Moderate one, Progressives by 
For this reason, we attach but little political ; 

to the Progressive victory. It shows that the Gan rine 
are very active in London, and shows also that the in 
possess the confidence of anything like half the Seat 
We suppose the Moderates will at the General Election ~ 
interested enough to go to the poll; and if they do, a 
will reverse the present verdict. If they are not, the / 
course the Unionist cause is lost, as far as it can be | 4 
in one plebiscitum; but we see no reason whateye * 
expect such a result. The men who ought to be intevesiad 
in a municipal vote are interested in a national one and 
the result of the one election is not only not a forecast of 
the other, but contributes no help towards making a fo : 

cast cag in one’s mind. ve 

For the rest, the Progressives have a majority ; 

Council of three to one, and we can only ies laat 
will use it with decent moderation. They may not fo 
they seek the labour vote, and it is possible that before 
they disperse in 1895, a Government may be in power 
over which they will exercise great influence ; but still, the 

may. They have many able men among them; ‘oe 
cannot, until they have conquered Parliament, execute _ 
of their wilder schemes, or borrow money at absolute 
discretion; and they probably have some fear of the 
reaction which will be produced, as it was against the 
School Board, by any rapid and visible rise in rates. The 

will not be able to expropriate gas and water property 
without a severe battle, and we very much question if the 
electors sincerely desire them to engage in any great trading 
speculation like the tramways. They may content them. 
selves, as they are so unresisted, with carrying on their 
proper business, and agree to a reorganisation which will 
induce many to pardon their habit of dreaming dreams. Itis. 
no part of the Progressive programme to do municipal work 
in secret sittings, or through persons unknown to the 
electors ; and if they will discontinue those practices, and 
supersede irresponsible committees by responsible heads 
of departments, they will do much to check their own 
aberrations, and so secure a victory for their graver ideas, 
It is one thing to trust the police to an unknown com- 
mittee of London vestrymen, and another to entrust it to 
a Controller of Police responsible to the whole Council, 
and visible to all men who choose to read Council 
debates. Sir J. Lubbock and Lord Rosebery, the two 
most prominent statesmen in the last Council, have both 
recommended this plan; and Lord Rosebery, who, though 
not a candidate, has been elected by an overwhelming 
majority, owes it to his reputation to make his approval a 
ground of substantive action. He must be aware that he 
has greatly influenced the vote of Saturday in favour of 
the Progressives by speeches which must have slightly 
strained his political conscience, and he ought, in mere 
reparation to himself, to help on a change which will, if 
anything, render the victorious Progressives consciously 
responsible both for what they do and what they say. He 
is, we quite believe, as sincere a Radical as a man in 
his position can be, and he must as such be aware 
that, without responsible Ministers who can be sup- 
ported or overthrown, the Radical idea of representation 
is not carried out, that voting grows wild, and that debate 
degenerates into a series of utterances of individual 
opinions. There is no genuine discussion, for there is no 
central suggestion or continuous stream of policy which 
discussion can be directed to defend or to condemn. There 
is no opportunity, either, for men to distinguish themselves 
in debate, and no sense in the leading opponents of any 
measure that they may themselves be hereafter responsible 
for an alternative plan. The solidifying element of Parlia- 
mentary deliberation is wanting; and as the affairs of 
London are, as Lord Rosebery has said, not the affairs of a 
borough, but the affairs of a nation, that element is urgently 
required. If Lord Rosebery will urge this reform upon 
his colleagues, and they will accept it, we do not believe 
that any Government of either party which may be asked 
to pass the Bill will attempt to resist it; and once passed, 
we shall have before us a true elective “Government of 
London,” to which the City with its revenues may be con- 
fided, and the powers of which may gradually and prudently 
be extended until the internal care of London is fully dele- 
gated by Parliament to the Municipality. This reform, the 
substitution of responsible civic officers for invisible com- 





with effect, and the voters cannot. London has not been 


mittees, seems to us much more important than any plan, 
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unsound, of the es per ~ at all 
; tried, and we trust they will at once 
or ll of their opportunity. If they do 
yer we warn them that the party strength of which 
es are now proud will speedily disappear. Their 
. sdority is too large to secure cuhesion; every vote of 
_ rtance will produce large secessions ; and they will 
find that the grand party cement, the possession of office, 
being wanting, their strength is based, not upon an 
organis body responsible to the electors, but on a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms of opinion. Mr. John 
Burns and Lord Rosebery, as supporters of a Municipal 
Ministry, can vote steadily together ; but with no Ministry 
to support or overthrow, they must express on each 
measure their individual views, which will be found to be, 
when votes are taken, irreconcilable differences of opinion. 
The only possible London Executive, as things now stand, is 
a London Cabinet ; and without a coherent Executive, 
unchanging while its supporters are unchanged, the affairs 
of this ‘‘ province covered with houses ” cannot be 
administered either wisely, or with that continuousness 
without which administration only produces anarchy. 


sound or 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE LIBERAL UNION 
CLUB. 


HAT was a very happy quotation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
T from Dean Swift, that you cannot reason a man out 
of an opinion that he had never been reasoned into. And 
it certainly was most apposite to the condition of the Glad- 
stonian Home-rulers. ‘Their conversion was an act of will, 
not a judgment of reason. They were too proud of 
belonging to the Liberal Party, and too proud of their 
leader, to admit even to themselves that the Liberal Party 
and its leader could be on a wrong tack. An attitude which 
is taken up from motives of this kind is sure to be obstinately 
maintained. No controversialist defends his personal con- 
victions with anything like the vehemence with which 
he defends his prejudices and prepossessions. Look at 
the obstinacy, or rather the passion, with which the 
Republican Party in France stick to the idea that 
Clericalism is the enemy. A great many of them,—cer- 
tainly including M. de Freycinet,—know very well that it is 
an unstatesmanlike and almost an imbecile policy to attack 
religious opinions as they would attack a squadron of 
cavalry ; but their pride and self-love are identified with that 
policy, and no reasoning has any effect upon them. And it 
is the same with the Gladstonians in relation to Irish Home- 
rule. They are more than half-conscious of the extreme 
peril of the policy; they are perfectly aware that nothing 
will have been done until the political appetite of the Irish 
people is appeased ; and they are perfectly aware that the 
political appetite of the Irish people will not be appeased till 
every guarantee for which the Gladstonians themselves have 
conditioned as absolutely indispensable, has been cast to the 
winds. But they are so conscious that they cannot recant 
their new creed without the utmost humiliation both to 
their party and their leader, that they are quite prepared 
to fling away one guarantee after another, till the Irish 
Party have gained everything for which they contend, 
and the United Kingdom has lost every claim, and indeed 
every pretence, to be a United Kingdom any longer. The 
conversions which are wrought by temper and by wilful- 
ness are the most irretrievable of all conversions. The only 
effect of any reasoning which makes the converts uneasy 
about their position, is to irritate them into more vehement 
assertions of self-will. Hence we fully agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain that there is now not much chance of con- 
verting the leading Gladstonians to the Unionist Party by 
any appeal to their reason,—by any exposure of the rapidly 
growing demands of the Irish Party, and the rapidly 
growing disposition of the Opposition to yield to the Irish 
Party everything which they had solemnly vowed that 

they would never yield. 

But though Mr. Chamberlain is certainly right in ex- 
pecting nothing from the calm judgment of the pledged 
Gladstonians, we hold him also to be perfectly right in 
believing that the English electorate is quite undecided, and 
that the indications which the by-elections have given of a 
personal bias towards Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, cannot be 
relied upon at all to prove that when the great issue is put 
nakedly before the Liberals, whether we shall or shall not 
give up the whole of Ireland to the rule of one of the two 


the admirers of Mr. Gladstone will not give the common- 
sense verdict against so unjust and insensate a proceeding. 
We must remember that the actual voters are, in the great 
majority of cases, by no means personally identified, as are 
the local organisers, with the prepossessions and piques 
and prejudices of the party leaders. The average Glad- 
stonian elector would not feel his personal vanity wounded 
by the triumph of the Unionists, any more than the average 
Conservative elector would feel his personal vanity 
wounded by the triumph of the Home-rulers. Either the 
one or the other would, as a matter of course, go with 
his party, if he had a party, in the absence of strong 
reason for the contrary course of action. But there 
would be none of that sense of humiliation in any 
change of party effected for any strong and sufficient reason, 
which there would be in a similar change on the part 
of the local organisers, whose political reputation is identi- 
fied with the success of the policy to which they have 
pledged themselves. It is upon the average uncommitted 
voter that plain facts like the growing willingness of the 
Opposition leaders to concede everything which a few years 
ago they loudly proclaimed to be utterly dangerous and 
inadmissible, will tell at the General Election. Such a 
notable hauling down of the flag as Mr. Gladstone’s and 
his colleagues’ votes given only last week for Mr. O’Kelly’s 
monstrous Bill for recompensing acts of fraud and 
punishing faithful service, will tell on the common-sense 
and conscience of the average Liberal voter, and incline him, 
whatever his prepossessions, to change the scale into which 
he throws his influence. Again, such a significant and 
unmistakable act of prudential reticence as Sir William Har. 
court’s refusal to meet Mr. Redmond’s explicit challenge 
to him to declare whether the Irish Legislature which 
the Gladstonians propose to grant, would or would not 
be entirely independent of any control by the Parliament of 
Westminster, will tell on the common-sense and conscience 
of the average voter, and convince him that Sir William 
Harcourt has in fact abandoned the resolve which he 
published so ostentatiously to the world a few years ago, 
never to listen to any proposal for relieving the Irish 
Legislature of the Imperial Parliament’s control and 
revision. Many and many an elector who would not 
think it worth his while to make up his mind on 
matters of this kind at a by-election, will ultimately 
feel some responsibility for the fate of the Irish minority. 
The issue will be laid plainly before him, and he 
will be asked to give a vote which would tend to 
the delivery of that minority, bound hand and foot, into 
the hands of an aggressive and unscrupulous majority. 
You cannot, as Dean Swift says, reason a man out of 
an opinion who was never reasoned into it. But you may 
reason a man who has never made up his mind in any final 
way,—and that is the case of a great number of the 
electorate,—into (perhaps reluctantly) withdrawing his 
help from a cause which he sees to be full of peril to 
his country, and full of worse than peril, certain injustice, 
to that class of Irishmen with whom his own sympathies 
naturally go. The average English elector always puts off 
making up his mind to desert his party, to the last possible 
opportunity. And no by-election can ever be regarded as 
the last possible opportunity at which such a resolve, if it 
is to be effectual, must be finally taken. But with the 
General Election that opportunity certainly arrives, and 
true as it is that reasoning cannot shake an opinion which 
reasoning has not formed, it is equally true that to those 
who are open to reason the spectacle of a party thus im- 
pervious to reason, and even calmly ignoring its own most 
ostentatious assurances and conditions, in its determina- 
tion to secure at any cost the alliance necessary to its 
success at the polls, is a very impressive and very revolting 
one. Our own belief is profound that the more the action of 
the leaders of Opposition on Mr. O’Kelly’s Evicted Tenants 
Bill is pressed upon the country, and the more the significant 
silence of Sir William Harcourt, and subsequently Mr. 
Gladstone, in face of Mr. Redmond’s public challenge, 
is pressed upon the country, the more numerous 
will become the number of Liberal electors who will 
make up their minds that at any cost they cannot 
and must not hand over Ireland to the government 
of such a party as that. The local organisers will 
not desert their party. The eager partisans will not desert 








their party. But in every constituency there will be a few 
hundreds of open-minded men who will have their faith 


nations which Ireland contains, a considerable number of | shaken in the Liberal leaders by this perverse breaking of 
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all the pledges under which the concession of an Irish 
Legislature was to be secured from the dangers to which 
that policy was confessedly exposed. There are always a 
few hundred reasonable beings amongst several thousand 
electors, and enthusiastic as the faith in Mr. Gladstone has 
been, these few hundreds will admit to themselves with 
pain and regret, that his public declarations as to 
what was safe and what was not safe in 1886, are much 
more likely to have proceeded from true statesmanship, 
than his eagerness in 1892 to satisfy all the cravings of 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Redmond, and the rest of that band of agitators who care 
no more for the fair treatment of loyal Catholics and of 
Protestant Ulster, or for the constitutional strength of the 
United Kingdom as a whole, than they care for the fair 
treatment of the foreigners in China, or the constitutional 
strength of the composite Austrian Empire. 





“ALDERMAN” BEN TILLETT. 


f haar London County Council will, we conceive, do well 

to ratify the nomination of “ Ben Tillett,” the 
dockers’ leader, as an Alderman. Such a selection will at 
first sight seem to many politicians of the older school, 
and to all civic magnates, either ominous or grotesque ; but 
it is strictly in accordance alike with constitutional prece- 
dent and with sound sense. The very idea of the English 
system of political and social organisation is that men of 
influence, if their influence accrues to them in a fair way 
from wealth, services, intellect, or popular confidence, shall 
be adopted into the directing circle, shall have seats in 
council, and shall have the usual chance of obtaining 
office. It was so even in the “closest” days of the Whig 
oligarchy, witness Burke’s position and Sheridan’s ; it has 
since then become the regular practice, and it is clearly a 
most wise one. The men so adopted are men reconciled, 
and become in the end buttresses instead of battering- 
rams. As the labourers have gained the vote, their 
leaders have become men of influence; to keep them out 
is impossible, for the power of appointment rests with the 
voters; and it is far better, by facilitating their entrance, to 
show that the objection of caste will be voluntarily waived 
by those whom it is supposed to protect. We do not like 
Mr. Tillett’s opinions on civic matters, which seem to us 
at once ignorant and rash; but nobody doubts his influence 
with a certain order of workmen, and the best corrective for 
rashnegs and ignorance is the necessity of consulting, and if 
possible influencing, men who are neither rash nor ignorant. 
Persuading Councillors is more educative work than per- 
suading Dockers. The ideas Mr. Tillett expresses may be 
crude, and his objects injudicious ; but if they are the ideas 
and objects of thousands, the Council will be the better for 
hearing them stated at first-hand by a man who believes in 
them, and without those reserves which constantly intercept 
confidence between those who know and those who do not. 
The wild views do not become more popular for being ex- 
pounded either in Parliament or a Municipality; while 
their advocate is learning every minute,—first, from the 
corrections he gets, and which his usual crowd cannot give 
him; and secondly, from the effort he cannot help making 
to acquire the information which will prove his case. 
It disproves it usually, and he is never quite the 
same after his acquisition. Moreover, there are the con- 
stituents to be thought of. The Dockers will be no nearer 
their end, which is, we fancy, the municipalisation of the 
docks, because their spokesman is in the Council ; while they 
will be better satisfied that their view and their object have 
been described and defended in the place they think the 
centre of things, by theirown man. The House learns little 
from the Irish orators on Home-rule, nor are the Irish bene- 
fited by them, because Home-rule is an impossibility, a revo- 
lution in physics as well as politics; but it isin vain to deny 
that the House is the wiser on the agrarian question, under- 
stands better what is hopeful and what hopeless in that 
direction, for the presence of the advocates of peasant 
freeholds. It is outside pressure towards the unattainable 
or the injurious which is so formidable, not the inside 
efforts to persuade. 

The real difficulties created by the presence of Labour 
Members, either in Parliament or the Municipalities, 
do not arise from their mere presence. The fact of 


their election diminishes their bitterness like any other 
form of prosperity ; they know a great deal which is 
useful, if it is only about their electors’ wants and preju- 





dices; and they are generally able to express thems 
effectively. After all, though it is most unfair on om ‘a 
women to work because men dread their competition 
dangerous to wages, it is most unwise to legislate with 
knowing that this is the latent feeling of almost . 
labourers, who excuse themselves to themselves all 
that abstinence from hard labour is better for the bs 
themselves. The real difficulties created by the ain 
of Labour Members or Councillors are, first, a can 
deterioration in the tone of the Council they enter a 
from their liking, sometimes innate, but more often 
quired, for violent speech, which seems to too many of the 
the only kind of speech possessing the power of im “1 
They swear, so to speak, in order that their audience ~ 
see how strongly they feel. That difficulty, though : 
annoying one, will, we think, gradually disappear. the 
habit being either abandoned, or Members and Councillo ; 
learning to discount the words used, as the labourers i 
selves do. The danger of corruption is more serious - 
because the Labour candidates are more corrupt Fe 
other people—you could buy a good many “ gentlemen” 
more easily than Mr. Burt—but because thev are subjected 
to such terrible temptation. It must be most disagreeable 
to be a person of influence on a pound a week, but 
that can be endured; but to be a person of influence 
with a chance of the workhouse, must be an extra trial 
to any man’s morals. The watchful jealousy, however 
of electors, who are entirely intolerant of corruption when 
they once believe it exists, may remove, or nearly remove 
this danger also; but then, this jealousy itself’ produces 
another, which as yet seems irremoveable. The moment 
Labour leaders are acknowledged, either by the political 
or the municipal world, furious jealousies spring up 
competitors appear in dozens, and each competitor 
strives to win favour by surpassing his rival. [If 
one promises low tramway-fares, and stops there, his 
competitor promises low rents also; and the next man 
low tramway-fares, low rents, and cheap meat and beer, 
—the latter a promise actually made some years since ina 
Northern town, with a successful result for the candidate, 
This rivalry, moreover, is not always mere bidding. The 
Radical who is adopted always does seem to the Socialist 
to be “captured,” while the Socialist who is elected is to 
the Anarchist not so much an erring brother as a traitor 
through weakness. There was a party in Paris during the 
Terror which went altogether beyond the Terrorists; and 
the Extremists in Germany are at this moment calling 
each other “ dreamers” and “cowards” because of -their 
different degrees of redness. Why extreme men should 
have such a charm for workmen who are not er- 
treme themselves, and seek rather special changes than 
general overturns, remains inexplicable; but so it is 
even in sensible England. There is no man in the world, 
as a rule, more unlike a Socialist than an English work- 
man, who seeks good wages, good food, black clothes for 
Sunday, and a certain amount of social respect, as his 
ideals; but the Socialists nevertheless attract him when 
he votes. We suppose it is the passion for experiment, 
which is a mark of our day; but at all events, this is the 
great danger to be feared from accepting Labour candi- 
dates. They may be superseded by men indefinitely more 
dangerous to society. 

This danger sie. not seem to us a serious one, if we 
were able to believe in the prevalent Labour theory as to 
the future; but that is, unhappily, impossible. The 
chiefs of that party dream many diverse dreams; but 
we fancy they all of them would acknowledge to one 
fixed conviction, that somehow, through some change 
either in the arrangement of industry or in the ideas of 
employers, the body of handicraftsmen of all grades 
will cease to be poor and struggling men. They will 
gain the position at least of the lower-middle class. 
If it were so, the dread of over-bidding would be unreal, 
for contented men are always very conservative as to the 
great arrangements of life. A Demosthenes might harangue 
the vine-growing peasants of France for a year without 
inducing them to upset the distribution of property, the 
Civil and Criminal Codes, or even the conscription. But 
the destiny of the mass of labour is always to be poor. 
The earth yields much only in favoured spots; each man 
has to feed and clothe five persons by his toil; and he has, 
in addition, to pay for safety in society, for education, 
and for the support of all the weak, the idle, and 
the vicious, who together make up a larger per-centage 
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ists always consider. Nothing can alter his 
rm i those sae unless, indeed, he abandons 
and strangles all inefficients for the good of 
the remainder ; and nothing, therefore, can make the great 
4 of mankind either rich, or what the rich deem com- 
bole They are lucky if they are never hungry, naked, 
. nsheltered. Classes of them, of course, will rise to 
‘ifferent degrees of comfort ; but below them will always 
+ a huge ‘mass for whom the earth, make what arrange- 
"7 ts we please, neither does nor will yield quite enough, 
7 who, therefore, will always be more or less tempted 
- offers of redivision. That difficulty is insurmountable, 
fe in many countries, Spain, for example, actually 
menaces civilisation ; but we do not get out of it by not 
hearing workmen’s plaints, or refusing to the honest among 
their leaders a right of advocacy and representation as full 
as is conceded to any other class. Let them speak, and 
speak from the rostra which all other speakers choose. We 
are no dreamers of the Socialist sort, and do not entertain 
even the Radical ideal, thinking rather that men should 
seek a frugal freedom of life with intellectual interests in 
it; nor do we believe that grades of comfort can be 
abolished any more than grades of health—the greatest 
comfort perhaps of all, and the one most unequally dis- 
fributed—but we are inclined, for all that, to think the 
County Councillors right if they welcome Mr. B. Tillett, 
Labour agitator of extreme views, within their respectable 
ranks. It is the ignorant who need schooling. 
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THE OFFICIAL REPLY ON RECRUITING. 


E are not going to discuss the Army Estimates. If 
W there is one expenditure of time more wasteful 
than another, it is the discussion by men who are not ex- 
perts, of a mass of professional details which even experts 
are scarcely competent to handle in a mass. The question 
of recruiting is not, however, a detail, and not one re- 
quiring any special amount of expertness in its discussion. 
Every sensible employer of labour can form an opinion on 
the evidence, and the verdict of any ordinary body of 
electors, if they have attended to that evidence, is just as 
likely to be right as that of Members of Parliament. The 
questions are, in fact, only two,—Do we obtain the kind of 
men we want for soldiers ? and can we obtain the men we 
want without ruinous expense ? Upon these two questions 
the whole debate turns; and we must say, after reading 
Lord Wantage’s Report, and Mr. Stanhope’s speech of 
Monday in introducing the Estimates, it is most difficult 
for any plain man to decide that the War Office is in the 
right. It appears, on the evidence of the statements made 
by its own representative, the Secretary of State for War, 
to be so hopelessly in the wrong. And first as to the fact. 
Lord Wantage’s Committee, after taking evidence from 
the highest experts, declares that every regiment on home 
service is inefficient, and that this inefficiency is due first 
of all to the immaturity of the young men who enlist. 
To this Mr. Stanhope replies, first, that those who enlist 
are not younger than they used to be,—an answer which, 
even if‘it is strictly in accordance with the fact, is posi- 
tively fatuous, the charge not being that the Army was 
ineficient once, but that, under present conditions of 
danger, duty, and habits of life, it is inefficient now. 
The present is called a peace-time, but it is not in 
any true military sense a peace-time at all, but a time 
at which a great war is expected; a time when our 
varieties of risk in India, China, Egypt, the Cape, and 
Europe are abnormaliy numerous; a time when emer- 
gencies may arise every month; and, avove all, a time 
when, owing to the complexities of politics and the armed 
attitude of all other nations, every emergency is liable to 
become a big one. A small trouble on the Indian frontier, 
in Egypt, in the Balkans, in the Canadian Lakes, in Italy, 
may suddenly throw a great nation into violent antagonism 
ourselves. We have, in fact, to be as ready as if a war 
Were certain; and our unreadiness at any previous time is 
0 more of an excuse than it would be of a protection. 
But, says Mr. Stanhope, quitting his argument from anti- 
quty, the regiments are full of efficients:—“I was 
fnormously surprised when I studied these figures to 
see what a large proportion of long-service men there 
Were in the battalions. Gentlemen can examine the 
figures for themselves, but the result is that the average 
number of men with the battalions on the lowest establish- 
ment who had served with the Army for six years and 


‘be sufficient. 





upwards was 231 out of 793. There is no man in this 
House who would not be satisfied with six-years’ men. 
Whether hon. Members think the proportion I have given 
sufficient, I do not know; but when they speak of the 
number of boys, I say there is a fair proportion of men 
who have served for a considerable time in the Army.” 
Just think for a moment what that extraordinary sentence 
means, when translated into ordinary or colloquial English. 
‘Your regiments,’ says Lord Wantage, ‘are full of 
inefficients, mere boys.’ ‘ How can you say so,’ replies 
Mr. Stanhope, ‘when nearly one-third of the men, 231 
out of 793, are efficients,—are, indeed, of six years’ ser- 
vice?’ Where is the explanation there of the other 
two-thirds ?—unless, indeed, soldiers catch efficiency like 
measles, in which case one mature soldier in ten might 
The Generals want regiments in which 
not one man in ten shall be inefficient, and so does 
the country, which, be it remembered, cannot afford to 
expend a third of its force in hospital and still remain 
strong. It has no such masses of men to waste, being 
compelled by the want of a conscription to do its work 
with comparatively few, all of whom must be as good as 
can possibly be obtained. Even Mr. Stanhope feels this, 
for throughout his speech, when all other arguments 
palpably break down, he falls back on the Reserves. 
‘There are 78,000 Reserves, they are all mature men, in 
an emergency they all come to the front, and therefore all 
is well.’ Possibly, as far as an invasion is concerned; but 
where is the Army that we pay for? We pay for regiments ; 
they are admitted to be bad, and Mr. Stanhope says they will 
be better when the Reserves are drafted in. The Reserves 
are, in fact, treated as substitutes, and not as additions to 
the force, and instead of adding to its strength in emer- 
gencies, only bring up its strength to what it ought to be 
without them. Say you have 90,000 men in the regiments, 
two-thirds inefficient, and 60,000 Reserves; when the latter 
join, you have 90,000 good men; but you have been paying 
for 150,000, and ought to have them. Mr. Stanhope 
speaks exactly as if there were a fixed number which if 
you could collect, you would have victory in your hands; 
but there is no such fixed number. The necessary 
number is fixed by your necessity, which depends 
upon your enemy, not upon any law of Nature, still 
less on your own will. Even if we adopt the extreme, 
to us the preposterous view, that the only use of men in 
regiments is to feed the Reserves, the answer is a bad one, 
for as we pay for both, we may as well have good men in 
rank as well as in reserve, and so be doubly stror¢ for the 
same money. We understand the difficulties of a Minister 
of War, who must defend what is until he can amend it, 
and therefore uses any plausible arguments he can fiud ; 
but still, Mr. Stanhope’s answer is not even plausible. He 
practically gives up his case, and says :—‘ The regiments 
are bad, but if the emergency is great enough, the Reserves, 
though they will not increase the total strength, will make 
the weak parts as good as need be.’ That is very little to 
get for our millions. 

Then comes the second question. Can we get the mea 
we want without ruinous expense? ‘Yes,’ says Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, in the most decisive way, ‘you can 
get them for fifteenpence a day and all found, threepence 
of that to be expended on extra diet.’ In other words, 
you can get them for seven shillings a week, good diet, 
good lodging, and good clothes. We would ask any man 
of common-sense in the country who ever in his life made 
a bargain for effective labour, whether that is much? The 
soldier endures a great amount of worry, he has to 
do unpleasant duty in all weathers, he has to lead 
a monotonous life full of minute restrictions, he has to 
turn himself rapidly from an unskilled into a skilled 
fighter, and he is to receive his keep and a silver shilling 
every day to spend! We say nothing of his liability to be 
killed, because, as mere matter of fact, and not of rhetorie, 
the great attraction of a soldier’s life is that very liability, 
and a regiment all seething with discontent will receive the 
order to go on active service with a sensation of hearty 
pleasure, and turn all at once good-humoured and obedient. 
It is nonsense to say the terms are high, and consequently 
Mr. Stanhope does not say it. He says something quite 
different, namely this :—‘ We take here the cost, not only 
of the private soldier, the warrant officers, and the nor- 
commissioned officers, but also the stores, rations, fuel, 
transport, equipment, ammunition, barrack accommoda- 
tion, medical attendance, and all the cost of paymasters, 
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chaplains, prison staff, schools, and libraries. Thus we 
arrive at a total sum which, divided by the number of 
men in the Army, amounts to an average sum of £56 per 
head. I state that figure for the consideration of the 
Committee, and ask any one who looks into the matter in 
detail to say whether they do not think that, looking at 
the cost of labour in this country, we really get the services 
of the private soldier for a perfectly moderate sum ?” The 
charge is that the British soldier is inefficient, because 
he is bought too cheap, and the Secretary for War replies : 
“Yes; but how cheap he is!’ ‘The quinine is bad,’ 
says the doctor, and the nurse replies: ‘Maybe, but I 
bought it at twopence an ounce.’ Anyhow, finally remarks 
Mr. Stanhope, ‘ we have given a kit gratis, and that is some- 
thing, and anything more would be expensive.’ No doubt, 
but would a defeat be cheap? We are not arguing now 
that the expense, which could not be a million a year, 
might be saved by better organisation, though every Army 
expert has a plan for that amount of economy, or even 
that it would be better to knock off ten thousand men, 
and have all the rest efficient, though that is the plainest 
matter of business sense. We know quite well that while 
the dual government of the Army continues, we might as 
well ask for economy as for clear responsibility. Our con- 
tention is, that the country is not, and for some years has 
not been, in a cheeseparing mood ; that it is particularly 
solicitous to give fair wages for good work ; and that if 
Ministers had the courage to ask for them, they would get 
the necessary grants without serious demur. Members 
might be exasperated, as Mr. Hanbury is, at the 
total cost of a system which gives us so little in 
effective force, ready at one day’s notice; but they 
dare not go to their constituents and say that they had 
turned out a Government because it had resolved to 
offer unskilled labourers, good, big set-up men, one 
shilling a day and all found. The workmen would laugh 
in their faces, and ask if they thought men were going to 
list in order to get nothing at all. Whether those ex- 
ceedingly moderate terms will bring the men wanted, we 
do not know; but if they will, as Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee believe, then the money ought to be given, and, as 
we believe, would be given if the Government had but the 
moral courage to say it was needful to military efficiency. 
The suspicion of military extravagance runs very deep, 
but it is not roused by the soldier’s pay, or by any proposal 
that his stoppages shall cease. 

It incidentally came out that the War Office is a great 
deal worried about the question of deferred pay. Lord 
Wantage’s Committee condemned it utterly, and, we 
should have said, on excellent evidence. We never met a 
man yet who liked the system, in any rank of life, and 
believe the general feeling of the poor to be that of the 
dockers, who have just unanimously rejected the proposal 
to secure them pensions in old age at the cost of small 
subscriptions, as a dodge of the capitalists to save their 
own money, and give instead a promise which they will 
never have to keep. It seems, however, that some men in 
the Reserve like it, and say the deferred pay helped 
them to situations. Very ale: | then where is the difficulty 
in allowing each soldier to ¢hoose? If he likes money 
down, let him have it ; if he likes deferred pay, let him have 
that instead. Mr. Stanhope will say, we dare say, that 
the deferred pay is best for him ; but really, speaking with 
all respect, that is a little nonsensical. It would be a great 
deal better for his servants if he stopped half their pay 
in order to compel them to save ; but what sort of servants 
would he get? All that is grandmothering, not governing. 
The soldier may be a child, but he does not think himself 
a child; and if he is to be content, must be allowed to save 
his wages or play chuck-farthing with them, just as suits 
himself. If he is extravagant, he must take the consequences 
like anybody else ; and if after squandering his money he 
whines that here is a soldier who shed his blood and can get 
no work to do, the country must have the fortitude to be as 
deaf asa post. With the soldier as with all other men, 
the right way is to pay him properly, keep faith to the last 
farthing, and leave the rest to the man himself. Who 
gave us all a promise that we should all get on ? 





THE VERDICT OF QUEBEC. 


i er appeal to the constituencies in the Province of 
Quebec has resulted in the condemnation of M. 


democracies are always willing to tolerate and co di 
political corruption should take into account. The a 
drawal of their confidence from M. Mercier by the tome 
the French Province is made all the more significant sat 
satisfactory by reason of the fact that M. Mercier, o rn 
to a blunder on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor i 
Angers, was able to confuse the issue before the electorate 
Our readers will doubtless be able to recall the cal : 
stances under which the appeal to the constituencies toek 
place. In December, the Royal Commission appointed ty 
inquire into the alleged misappropriation of subsidies voted 
by the Quebec Parliament to the Chaleur Bay Railwy 
presented its majority report, in which it was declared th, 
the Mercier Ministry had been guilty of malversation and 
of diverting public moneys from their original purpose { 
their own use. Acting upon the report, M. Angers dis. 
missed the Ministry as ‘not being in a position to advise 
the representative of the Crown wisely, disinterestedly, ang 
faithfully.” M. Mercier at once disputed the legality of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s action, and claimed that in dis 
missing him and his fellow-Ministers, the representative of 
the Crown had broken the spirit of the Constitution 
It thus happened that M. Mercier and his colleagues, 
instead of having to defend themselves primarily from a 
charge of corruption, were able to pose as guardians of 
popular rights. Instead of the simple question before the 
electors being : “ Will you continue to bestow your con. 
fidence on a man found guilty of corruption by a Royal 
Commission ?” it became: ‘ Will you allow the Liey. 
tenant-Governor to usurp the power of dismissing Minis. 
tries which retain the confidence of the popular assembly ?” 
We must confess to having entertained grave doubts as to 
whether M. Mercier would not be able to ride off on this 
side-issue, and escape from the charge of corruption under 
the plea that he was the victim of a constitutional out. 
rage. A great many things worked for his interest. In the 
first place, he is the typical French-Canadian Catholic, and 
is never so happy as when sounding the trumpet of Ultra. 
montanism and of Nationalism. He has always posed as 
one who is far more a Transatlantic Frenchman than a 
Canadian British subject. But in the Province of Quebec 
the feeling of sympathy with France and with the extremer 
claims of the Roman Church is very strong, and it seemed, 
therefore, not at all unlikely that when M. Mercier invoked 
this sentiment to withstand the nominee of the Dominion 
Government—i.e., the nominee of a Protestant British 
Ministry—he would obtain a very large following. Add to 
this that all the vested interests of corruption were arrayed 
on his side, and were aware that on his victory depended 
the keeping-up of the old system. The fact that in spite 
of all this M. Mercier was beaten, enables us to under- 
stand how strong must have been the popular resolve 
to cleanse the politics of the Province from the taint 
under which they have hitherto suffered. The English 
Liberals of the Province—M. Mercier was the leader 
of what was termed the Liberal Party in Quebec— 
we are glad to note, were the first to break away 
from their old chief, on the ground that to give him 
further support would be to condone the malpractices dis- 
closed in the Report of the Royal Commission, and they 
were followed by many of the French Liberals. Such 
~~ as M. Mercier did get was, we expect, due solely 
to the success with which he managed to beat the drum 
ecclesiastic and national. He told the electors that he and 
his friends were being opposed because they had settled 
the Jesuit question, and because they were champions of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and he hinted “that his 
defeat would not augur well for the continuance of the 
Canadian Confederation.” That these red-herrings drawn 
across the path did not prevail, and that M. Mercier 
was overthrown in spite of his many advantages, is a 
proof that the people of Quebec feel the disgrace which 
attends political corruption, and are determined to discover 
aremedy. Nay, more, it is a sign that a democracy is not 
necessarily callous in regard to the question of political 
corruption 

We suspect, indeed, that it is an entire mistake to suppose 
that democracies are in the abstract at all tolerant of corrup- 
tion. Theoretically, we believe, they are more rather than 
less inclined than other forms of government, to regard poli- 
tical corruption with horror. The tendency that they show to- 
wards stimulating a mushroom growth of corruption, is due 
to accidental rather than to inherent causes. They lay them- 
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a certain cynical worldly wisdom which obtains among 
narchies and aristocracies. The exponents of the demo- 
arr idea are too enthusiastic or too confident in human 
ce to realise that the only way to provide against the 
veeulation of public funds is to pay very large salaries to 
those who handle such funds,—to make it, in fact, not worth 
their while to steal. Instead, democracies try to act upon 
the principle that men are not virtuous: in proportion to 
their wealth, and that therefore the highly paid public 
man will not be more virtuous than the poorly paid one. 
Accordingly, they arrive at the conclusion that there is 
no need to pay the man who has opportunities of stealing 
millions any higher salary than that paid to a head-clerk. 
Monarchies and aristocracies, however, as we have said, 
possess certain traditions which they obey, and which 
teach that high pay is the only antiseptic that is effectual 
in the body politic. Lord Cornwallis, continuing the 
olicy of Clive, impressed upon the East India Company 
the absolute necessity of high pay for their Civil Ser- 
yants, and, after a struggle, succeeded in carrying his 
oint, and in founding the least corrupt bureaucracy that 
the world has ever seen. In one of his despatches 
answering the complaints from Leadenhall Street about 
salaries, he tells the Directors point-blank that he has no 
doubt that they will be able to find a hundred men ready to 
fill the post of Governor-General for nothing ; but he goes 
on to ask them whether they do not think that such volun- 
tary services will be bought very dear. This is the lesson 
which democracies as yet have shown a great unwillingness 
to learn. The ordinary voter finds the notion of salaries over 
£400 a year almost unbearable. His tendency at present 
is towards declaring, to borrow Sir John Lubbock’s words, 
that “ while manual labour is to be paid liberally, the re- 
wuneration of brain-work, and brain-work only, is to 
be ‘jealously watched.’”’ In the end, however, the English 
democracy will learn the lesson, and will, we do not doubt, 
become as sound and reasonable on the subject of salaries 
as Sydney Smith, whose delightful chaff on the proposal to 
give clergymen Apostolic stipends, and yet to retain the 
services of men of the deepest learning and the widest 
culture, as well as of the sincerest piety, will doubtless 
occur to many of our readers. The suggestion that 
“H.B.,.” the caricaturist, should do “ A Bishop’s Saturday 
Night,” with Lord Melbourne and Lord John doling out 
the episcopal weekly wage, and the Bishop of Exeter 
wrangling over an alleged deficiency, is one of the most 
laughable things in the writings of the incumbent 
of Combe-Florey. Before, however, this frame of mind 
is arrived at, we fear that there will be an experiment tried 
in the direction of small salaries, and that the country will 
not get on the right track again until there has been a 
terrible outbreak of corruption. The pressure upon offi- 
cials to take bribes is enormous, and unless the nation 
will consent to pay an insurance against corruption in the 
shape of large salaries, some of its servants are sure to yield. 
But nothing spreads like corruption. If a man under 
temptation knows that his colleagues are keeping straight, 
he will probably keep straight too. If he knows, however, 
they have yielded, he will be pretty sure to follow their 
example, deadening his conscience by an appeal to custom. 
It is so easy to look upon bribes as semi-official fees without 
which it would be impossible to live, and which the Govern- 
ment must therefore have meant should be taken. Coin- 
cident with the tendency to cut down salaries, is the tendency 
to make Government every day a larger buyer of all sorts 
of commodities. A modern State is a potential customer in 
a thousand trades. We know the exertion which the 
trader makes to secure private patronage, how he besieges 
the doors, fires volleys of price-lists and circulars, and not 
unfrequently offers heavy rewards to the servants if they 
will only secure him the custom of the household. If this 
is done to obtain the patronage of the individual, what will 
not be done to obtain that of the State, which never makes 
default, and pays nothing but ready-money? The ten- 
dency to make the State and the Municipalities more and 
more huge customers in every trade is, therefore, bound 
to increase the attempts to bribe the dispensers of public 
custom. In certain businesses it will be worth paying 
almost anything to secure a high official. We are going, 
In fact, to increase the temptations and decrease the power 
of resistance. 
We have no doubt we shall be told that we are far too pessi- 
mistic in thus looking forward to an outbreak of political 
corruption. We trust we may be, but while high salaries 


are made the bugbear of the democracy, we confess to great 
uneasiness in the matter. 
the storm in the end, as she has weathered many others ; but 
that is not a reason against hoisting a danger-signal when 
danger is apparent. 
mocratic in paying large salaries. It is contrary to Socialism, 
no doubt, for Socialism aims at material equality rather than 
at popular freedom. Socialism, too, is a creed, and ought, 
according to its supporters, to prevail as a matter of right, 
and even against the will of the majority. The democratic 
principle, on the other hand, is based upon expediency,—the 
will of the majority must ultimately prevail in a free coun- 
try, for in it alone rests that force which is the basis of 
government. 
in the paying of large salaries for certain forms of service. 
Rather it is at the bidding of expediency that such salaries 
are paid. There is, then, no reason why democracy should 


No doubt England will weather 


Besides, there is nothing really unde- 


But there is nothing contrary to expediency 


not shake off the parasitic growth of corruption. Young 
animals and young plants always tend to suffer from 
parasites, but gain health with maturity. So may it be with 
the government of the people, by the people, for the people. 





MR. WESTLAKE ON THE POPE’S POSITION. 


E are greatly indebted to Mr. Westlake for the 

extremely clear statement of the Italian view 

of the Pope’s position which will be found in another 

column. Undoubtedly it necessitates some modification 

in the description of that position which we gave last week, 

though the conclusion at which we then arrived is rather 
strengthened than weakened by the correction. 

It is clear that we overstepped the mark when we said that 
the Italian Government have expressly admitted that the 
Pope is a Sovereign. What they have really done is to 
use language which is unmeaning if this be not admitted, 
while at the same time it does not admit it. They have 
not, indeed, been quite consistent in what they have said, 
for though the decree by which Rome was declared an 
integral part of the Kingdom of Italy gives the Pope “the 
dignity, the inviolability, and all the personal prerogatives 
of a Sovereign,” and undertakes to enact “by an appro- 
priate law” conditions adapted to guarantee his inde- 
pendence “with territorial franchises,” the Law of 
Guarantees merely declares his person to be “sacred and 
inviolable,” and gives certain immunities to the Papal 
palaces. ‘“ The plain upshot of all this,” says Mr. West- 
lake, “is that Italy does not admit the Pope to be a 
Sovereign, but regards him as a privileged subject.” If 
we assume that the object of the Italian Government was 
simply to cast dust in the eyes of the Catholic Powers, and 
to make them think that the Pope is independent when in 
fact he is not, they went the right way about to attain it. If, 
on the other hand, they really meant to create for the Pope 
a wholly new position half-way between a Sovereign and a 
subject, they seem to us to have been eminently unsuc- 
cessful. A subject whose person is sacred and inviolable, 
whois in his own right the recipient of sovereign honours, 
who is allowed an honorary precedence over all Catholic 
Sovereigns, whose rights in the aggregate may in popular 
language be said to constitute exterritoriality, would be a 
highly inconvenient personage, whether to the Govern- 
ment which claimed him as a subject, or to those which 
had to do with him as a Sovereign. Mr. Westlake 
speaks of the “somewhat incautious language” in which 
Signor Visconti Venosta announced the annexation of 
Rome to the Powers. We should rather excuse the 
Minister, on the ground that when you come to sum up 
what Italy is willing to concede to the Pope, it is very 
difficult to find any phrases which, by the side of the real 
intentions of the Italian Government, will not seem in- 
cautious. The Law of Guarantees did not give all that 
the decree of annexation foreshadowed ; but even the Law 
of Guarantees gives more than it is easy to associate with 
any status short of sovereignty. 

Mr. Westlake does not deny that the Powers might have 
claimed that so great a European change should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of a Congress. On the contrary, 
he says that they ‘‘ might have done so with the same right 
with which the Treaty of San Stefano was submitted to 
the Congress of Berlin for revision.” But he holds that 
such a claim would now be out of date, since Italy 
has had undisturbed enjoyment of the Papal territory 
for twenty-two years, and the inconveniences arising from 





annexation remain prospective, and have derived no further 
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weight from experience. Mr. Westlake rightly under- 
stands that what we were discussing was not whether a 
foreign Power should now demand a revision of the terms 
of annexation, but whether Italy should freely assent to— 
or, rather, propose—a foreign guarantee of the Law of 
Guarantees. But before we consider his criticisms on this 
latter suggestion, we have a word to say upon the twenty- 
two years’ enjoyment by Italy, and upon the purely 
prospective character of the alleged inconveniences. Un- 
disturbed possession for twenty-two years gives Italy, 
we freely admit, an indisputable title to the territory she 
annexed in 1870. But the Law of Guarantees has so far the 
nature of a treaty that it cannot be fully carried out until 
the Pope consents to its provisions. It secures the Pope 
& position and an income; but he declines the position, 
and does not take the income. The Law of Guarantees 
is strictly one-sided. It defines the position which the 
Italian Government have assigned to the Pope, not the 
position which the Pope has accepted from the Italian 
Government. Consequently the apprehended inconveniences 
could not possibly have arisen. Those inconveniences have 
their origin in the possibility that under the Law of 
Guarantees the Pope may find himself a nominal Sove- 
reign and a real subject. But in order that this con- 
tingency should be realised, the Pope must have accepted 
the Law. In that case, his independence would be exposed 
to two dangers. Hither the interpretation of the Law by the 
Italian Government might prove less favourable than the 
Pope’s reading of it, and then difficulties would ensue similar 
to those which beset the interpretation of the Concordat in 
France; or the Italian Government might threaten to 
repeal or modify the Law unless the Pope did something 
they wished done. But so long as the Pope refuses to 
recognise the Law of Guarantees, or to hold any communi- 
cations with the Italian Government, these dangers can go 
for nothing. They would not spring out of the position 
assigned him by the Italian Government, but out of his 
own acceptance of that position. Nothing that the Italian 
Government can now do can interfere with his independ- 
ence, unless they resort to actual violence; and this they 
are quite certain not to do. Nor, indeed, from the point 
of the Catholic Powers, would it matter if they did. An 
imprisoned Pope would be no danger, for even if he issued 
orders in the interest of his captors, it would be known to 
all the world that they were orders extorted from him by 
viclence, and so of no moral value. The occasion for the 
interference of the Powers would only arise if the Pope 
showed signs of coming to terms with Italy on the basis of 
the existing Law, and this is a contingency which is not 
the least likely to be realised. Until it is, the Powers may 
content themselves with the knowledge that on the side of 
Italy the Pope’s independence is practically secure. He 
ia much more likely to resist the Italian Government 
unnecessarily than to go too far in the direction of sub- 
servience to it. 

On our contention that Italy would do well to admit a 
foreign guarantee of the Law of Guarantees, Mr. Westlake 
makes two remarks. In the first place, such a guarantee 
would give the guarantor the right to intervene on Italian 
soil in certain circumstances, and so might have the 
same possible consequences to the peace of Europe as the 
guarantee to the Pope of a territorial sovereignty. Ina 
sense, no doubt, this is true. All international guarantees 
must in the last resort be enforced by arms. If the Powers, 
or some of them, guarantee the observance of certain con- 
ditions by the Italian Government, they must, if the 
guarantee is to mean anything, be prepared to go to war 
with Italy in the event of those conditions being violated. 
But there may be any amount of difference in the degrees 
of likelihood that the guarantors will be called upon to 
make their words good. A guarantee, for example, 
of the undisturbed possession of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany would involve a more burdensome responsibility 
than a guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium. There is 
a greater probability, that is to say, that France will one 
day try to regain her lost provinces, than that any neigh- 
bouring Power will try to annex Belgium. Now, in the case 
of the Pope and Italy, the possession of Rome by the Pope 
would constitute a constant temptation to the Italian people 
to seize it again ; whereas there would be no corresponding 
temptation to violate an arrangement with foreign Powers 
which confirmed the Pope in the possession of certain 
specified rights already conceded to him by Italy. In both 
cases there would be a certain amount of danger to 





iii 
the peace of Europe, since in both there woulg be 
an undertaking on the part of the Powers to enfo 
something on the Italian Government in case of = 
But in the one case the danger would be shadowy, while; 
the other it would be extremely real. There would be the 
same possible consequences, but an immense difference jn 
the degree of possibility. 

In the second place, Mr. Westlake urges that such a 
guarantee would present matter of general interest to ql] 
the European Powers. Certainly it would. It is not, 
an individual Catholic that the Emperor of Austria 
the King of Bavaria is interested. in keeping th 
Pope independent, but as the Sovereign of Catholic 
subjects; and this character is not limited to Catholic 
Princes. Indeed, of late years, Papal diplomacy has been 
largely busy in negotiating with non-Catholic Powers 
such as Germany and Russia. When, therefore, Mr. West. 
lake asks, “Could the non-Catholic Powers join in the 
guarantee ?”-—we answer, “ Undoubtedly they could, and 
should, join in it.” It is very much the concern of Ruggig 
or England that the Pope should not give orders to Poles 
or Irishmen in the interest of a foreign Government, And 
when he asks, further, “If not, could they [the nop. 
Catholic Powers] tolerate that the Catholic Powers should 
possess greater rights than themselves on Italian soil ?”—ye 
answer, “ No, if a share in these rights were refused them; 
and yes, if they themselves were foolish enough to decline 
such a share when offered them.” 





EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION. 


RECENT endeavour to extend the area of Govern. 

ment restriction on female labour must have brought 
home to the minds of some among our readers the ques. 
tion: “‘On what principle does the State intend hence. 
forward to recognise the distinctions of sex?” In the 
past, the law distinguished the woman from the man as it 
distinguished the youth from the man ; the woman occupied 
permanently more or less of that position which the man 
holds for the first twenty-one years of his life,—a per. 
fectly coherent view, whether it be true or false. The ten. 
dency of recent legislation, if it be logical, would require as 
its goal that the State should become, as one of the advo- 
cates of this view have said, “colour-blind to sex,”—a 
view which is equally coherent. And possibly there may 
be some compromise between these views which may be 
logically tenable, though of that we are inclined to doubt. 
But that a legislator may yield himself at hap-hazard to 
one view or the other, so that on one day he shall vote 
for a law preventing women from working more than a 
certain number of hours, while both men and women are 
taxed to secure supervision for this purpose ; and then on 
some other day he may vote for a law permitting women 
to have a voice in deciding on the legislation of their country 
even in those matters which could affect them only indirectly 
(and this, it is evident, was what some of the advocates of 
Mr. Provand’s Bill were intending),—this is a method of 
procedure only allowable if legislation be a work needing 
no other equipment than a sincere desire to benefit those 
whom it undertakes to affect. 

At a time when the very epithet “scientific” is caught 
up by the slang of the day as a synonym for “ accurate 
or “satisfactory,” we should have thought that the im 
adequacy of good-will divorced from knowledge to pre- 
scribe remedies for any ills whatever, would have been 
recognised by all. The responsibilities of the legislator, 
we should have expected, would have been as clearly 
recognised and steadily enforced as those of the physician. 
It is always instructive to compare the actual course of 
general feeling with that which a clear view of its con- 
ditions would have traced out for it; and we can usually 
discover some connection between the two in the most sur- 
prising divergencies. The new view of Parliament as 4 
political laboratory, where a new law no more commits its 
advocates to any definite view of the class affected by it, 
than a new experiment commits him who makes it to the 
principle he is endeavouring to test,—this is part of the 
identification of “experiment” and “science” brought 
about by discovering the origin of animated being to be 
traceable in minute facts which men could observe and 
vary. When people were taught to look rather t 
pigeon-fanciers than to Genesis for an account of creation, 
it seemed asif the whole realm of knowledge were annexe?, 
as it were, by the spirit of practical investigation. It has 
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thus come to be taken for granted that knowledge is a 
pasis of action than its consequent ; and men are ready 
the Il regions to enter on any new line of action against 
ares o overpowering case cannot be made out, even in 
be rs where the welfare of millions is concerned, if 
pe they can find any pretext in popular desire. It 
er? ot that any one consciously says to himself that 
My Will vote for this or that new law in order to see 
i it will work; the disproportion between the object 
and the means employed would be felt to be too great. 
But the habit of considering an experiment as in itself a 
valuable thing has taught people unconsciously to transfer 
the onus probandi from the proposers to the opposers of 
e. The concessions of those who disapprove a 
any chang’ . . 

roposed innovation, no less than the claims of those who 
urge it, show that a case is made out for legislative action 
ghenever anything is proved unsatisfactory in the present 
condition of things, and there are no unquestionable and 
obvious objections to the legislation which may conceivably 

improve it. ’ ; 

The classification which should refer all the sciences to 
their relation to experiment would open an instructive clue 
tothe meaning of science. It would show that as there 
are sciences (of which chemistry may be taken as the 
type). in which the training they afford in judicious 
experiment forms a large part of their value ;—as there are 
others (of which astronomy is the type) in which experi- 
ment is manifestly impossible ;-—so there is a third division 
in which experiment, so far from being impossible, is 
extremely easy, but in which it is not the agent, but the 
inevitable opponent of progress. And in this division we 
would class all those which, in a broad or narrow 
sense of the word, can be classed as political. It is 
strange that men should doubt whether political experi- 
ment may mislead. It is demonstrable that great events 
may mislead. They give rise to diametrically opposite judg- 
ments. Fox and Burke could not both have been right in 
their view of the French Revolution, and one of them must 
have been fortified by it in error. All the most vivid 
political impressions of their generation must have created 
delusion in some minds, for it produced in the whole body 
of political observers opinions that were as vehement and 
deeply rooted as they were fundamentally incompatible. 
And if wrong views may rise from great events, why not 
from small ones ? 

If the study of history forces us to recognise that the 
strength of divergent convictions is in proportion to the 
weight of the issues involved—or, in other words, that 
whatever happens, if sufficiently important, will fortify 
some mind in error—it behoves our legislators to secure, at 
the base of every new law, a definite principle. We do 
not mean a principle which nobody can deny; almost 
every truth that is weighty is also disputable. To insist 
that law should claim to embody unquestionable truth, 
would be to ignore the limitations of fallible humanity ; 
but to allow that law may fail to embody sincere 
conviction, is to abdicate the responsibility of Government. 
Because we cannot secure that legislation should be unim- 
peachably clear-sighted, it is all the more important that 
we should insist on its being unquestionably whole-hearted. 
Anew law may express sincere error, but at least let it 
express conviction. To sanction the view which makes 
room, alongside of honest belief, for the operation of 
intelligent curiosity, and treats decisions affecting the 
welfare of millions as a legitimate testing-ground for the 
theories of investigators ;—this is to take a position of 
impartial hostility to the truth at the core of every political 
creed, and to bar the path of progress with obstructions 
that delay alike the objects of the Conservative and the 
Radical, the Progressive and the Moderate,—the true 
patriot, whatever he call himself, and however widely he 
may diverge from his fellow-workers and his fellow- 
sufferers, 








THE DIFFICULTIES OF A CONSCIOUS AUTOMATON. 
HE conscious automaton who, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review for March, signs himself “ Henry Blanchamp,” 

has evidently not reached the point at which his whole nature, 
or, indeed, any considerable part of it, has conformed itself to 








the theory he proclaims with such ostentatious courage. “I 
am an automaton,” he begins, “a puppet dangling on my 
distinctive wire, which Fate holds with an unrelaxing grip. I} 
am not different, nor do I feel differently, from my fellow-men ; 


but my eyes refuse to blink away the truth, which is that I am 
an automatic machine, a piece of clockwork wound up to go 
for an allotted time, smoothly or otherwise, as the efficiency of 
the machinery may determine. Free-will is a myth invented 
by man to satisfy his emotions, not his reason. I feel as if I 
were free, as if I were responsible for my thoughts and actions, 
just as a person under the influence of hypnotism believes he 
is free to do as he pleases. But he is not, nor amI. If 
it was once possible for a rational being to question this 
fact, the discoveries of Darwin must have set his thoughts at 
rest.” If that be so, we must express our belief that Mr. 
Blanchamp, when he was wound up to go for an allotted 
time, “smoothly or not as the efficiency of the machinery” 
might determine, was wound up to go very roughly indeed, so 
soon at least as his eyes refused “to blink away the truth ” 
that all men are automatons. Neither his temper nor his 
logic remains long in keeping with his theory. After a good 
deal of irrelevant and sarcastic disquisition on the Church with 
which his philosophical position has nothing to do, he lays 
down boldly and without vouchsafing to answer even the 
most obvious and elementary objections to his crude state- 
ment, that “the act of volition is often speciously urged in 
refutation of the Determinist position. But the will, which 
is analysable into the greater pleasure attending a par- 
ticular course of action over its alternatives, is itself an 
inherited want or desire in the direction of that action,’— 
and there he leaves it, apparently quite satisfied that with 
this not even so much as “specious” analysis, he has dis- 
posed of the “specious” objections he had referred to. 
But it would be idle to go into the determinist controversy 
with a writer who seems to know so little about it as Mr. 
Blanchamp. What we wish to point out is, not Mr. Blan- 
champ’s philosophical weakness, but his complete inability to 
bring the automaton, himself, into any sort of harmony with 
his doctrine. He states that doctrine with clearness and 
vigour. “‘ Pride’ and 7” he says, “‘vice’ and 
‘virtue’ are meaningless words,—mere labels. ‘ Vice’ is an 
object of pity, toleration, and mercy, not of loathing and 
hatred; nobody is able to control his desires and passions 
beyond the limit of his nature.” [Did anybody ever affirm 
that he could? If he can control it within the limits of his 
nature there must be a will free within certain limits.] “Sin 
is a misfortune, not an act of wilful transgression. The 
possession of ‘virtue’ confers no merit on the possessor. 
It is a valuable and useful quality implying self-com- 
mand”—[but what is self-command to signify in a theory 
which gives all the command into the hands of the strongest 
desire P]—“ and soundness of instinct.” And further on 
Mr. Blanchamp states, in perfect consistency with his analy- 
sis of volition, that “ self-interest” is “the motive-power of 
all human action,” and that the only sound educational 
system is based upon teaching those who have not as yet 
realised it, that an “upright and honest life” is the surest 
means of “attaining the highest happiness this, the only 
world affords,” a doctrine which we thought every shrewd 
utilitarian and secularist had agreed to reject in favour of the 
much more plausible doctrine from their point of view, that to 
aim at the average standard of uprightness and honesty in 
any age, and certainly nof much higher, offers a far greater 
chance of secular prosperity than to aim at uprightness and 
honesty of a type to which the society in which one lives has 
not attained,—indeed, to which it does not even aspire. 


‘shame, 


But now, assuming these data of human action as 
proper and essential for a conscious automaton, we proceed 
to ask what should be the temper and logie of such a 
conscious automaton, supposing (what, of course, could 
not be fairly supposed in any concrete case at the pre- 
sent stage of the determinist controversy) that the whole 
character and temper and reasoning habits had been 
moulded in harmony with the automaton theory of human 
life. In tbe first place, the creed that a “human being is an 
automaton, and therefore not responsible for his thoughts or 
his acts,” should, if it were realised, extinguish every vestige 
of scorn and contempt in the automaton’s attitude towards 
other automatons. “ Determinism,” says Mr. Blanchamp, 
“ never fails of the deepest pity, the broadest charity, and the 
truest encouragement in the struggle of life. Sympathy and 
tolerance are of its very essence.” In that case, the conscious 
automaton who composed this article has certainly embodied 


'a great many remarkable discords in his rather short and 
oe 
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very shallow composition. Scorn for every one who does not 
hold the determinist doctrine, and who does not look upon 
religion as “a form of intellectual measles,” is the key-note of 
the conscious automaton’s essay. Now, since it is his express 
teaching that no one who rejects Determinism could possibly 
have helped rejecting Determinism, and that no one who suffers 
from what he calls “ intellectual measles ” could possibly have 
avoided catching them and suffering from them, this attitude 
of scorn seems very unworthy of the creed to which this con- 
scious automaton has surrendered himself. What is the 
meaning of attacking the virtuous man for his frequent 
“cruelty” and “intolerance,” when it is urged that in- 
finite pity should be felt for the vicious man? As our 
automaton justly observes, on his theory “ virtue” and “ vice ” 
have no real meaning. They are only labels. The virtuous 
man, even if he carries his virtue to “cruelty” and 
“intolerance,” is just as irresponsible for doing so, if 
our automaton is right, as is the vicious man for his 
crimes and his violence. Why, then, does our automaton 
scourge the virtuous man and persistently pity the vicious? 
Why does he assail, almost with passion, the “villainously 
bad” educators of the day, when they could by no possibility 
have been better? Surely the temper of an automaton 
towards all his brother-automatons should be one of uniform 
equanimity. The good and religious should be just as much 
objects of pity to him, if they are mistaken, as even the bad 
and the blasphemers. The moral attitude of our automaton 
towards those who differ from him and think him altogether 
wrong, is not in harmony with his own theory. He almost 
grinds his teeth at Church dignitaries and classical masters 
and pharisaic moralists, and reserves all his infinite pity for 
those who are sunk in depravity and vice. 

In the next place, our automaton’s logic is very infirm. His 
doctrine is that self-interest is the secret of all action, and en- 
lightened self-interest of all right action. ‘Virtue ” and “ vice,” 
—an¢, we presume, “justice” and “ injustice,”—are “ mere 
labels” without intrinsic meaning. Why, then, does he astonish 
us by saying that for the Stateto kill the wicked man as it might 
killa wild beast “ would be a most unjust and arbitrary action. 
It would mean killing him because he was not born of different 
parents, and because society had permitted his parents, in 
spite of organic constitutional defects, to reproduce their 
kind.” Well, why not? If self-interest is the true spring of 
all actions, and “justice” and “injustice” are mere labels, 
what in the world is to prevent the State from putting an 
end to lives which endanger the welfare of society, just be- 
cause they are what they are, and were allowed to come into 
existence, when, if the automaton’s view of duty had been 
fully recognised by his brother-automatons, they ought not to 
have been allowed to come into existence? How is self- 
interest disqualified for taking adequate remedies at a later 
stage, just because it had not been clear-sighted enough 
to take adequate precautions at an earlier stage? Surely 
an automaton who had dismissed such “labels” as justice 
and injustice as utterly meaningless, should have been 
too logical to reintroduce them in order to save his more 
vicious fellow-creatures from capital punishment? And 
as he is even anxious, it appears, to subject them to 
mutilation, it seems obvious that it is not any lingering of 
the old notion that justice and injustice are intrinsic quali- 
ties of human character, which misleads him into this incon- 
sistency. Possibly the rhetorician feels the attraction of a 
class of associations which the utilitarian philosopher had 
condemned as pregnant with error, and slips back into the 
kind of appeal to ethical instincts which he is trying to 
unlearn and to teach others to avoid. 

Evidently it will be long before this music of the 
future can be played by an automaton of even the most rigid 
determinist convictions, without deviating into the old sonor- 
ous keys which are now pronounced so discordant and incom- 
patible with the harmony of Nature. In the compositions of 
the new masters, Righteousness, far from kissing Peace, is 
to be set forth as the enemy of Peace, and to vanish 
at her approach. Devoutness is to be treated as a childish 
malady, and self-forgetfulness as the very symbol of the 
impossible. The true catholic is to be he who blames 
nothing, seeing that nothing could be otherwise than it is. 
Error is to be dispersed by mere blandishment, and wrath of 
every kind is to become obsolete. But the automaton which 
can breathe out melodies of this type is not yet in existence. 





ie 
Mr. Henry Blanchamp’s music’ is {chiefly discordant, He 
begins one tune, and breaks off into another the sentiment 
of which he repudiates. His sweet reasonableness Passes 
rapidly into harsh objurgations. He is an automaton of 
many jarring tones. No doubt he explains his own dif. 
culties as an evil legacy of the principle of heredity, to which 
he avows also so deep an obligation. But when he plays his 
next tune in the Fortnightly Review, we would suggest that at 
least his first failure should make the second attempt more 
modest and less arrogant. 





AMERICAN WEALTH. 


W* publish this week a letter on American wealth which 
has greatly interested us from;the peculiarity of its 
point of view. The writer, an American who has returned to 
his country after long residence in Europe, has been struck 
by the growing number of the millionaires, has inquired into 
their position, and has decided that the class to which they 
belong will continue toexist. Everything, from the settlement 
of immigrants to the manufacture of sugar, is being managed 
by a huge combination, and the “Combines” breed vast 
wealth which tends to fall into single hands. It may even 
become hereditary, for Mr. Horace Smith sees no tendency to 
the dispersion of great fortunes, and perceives in the great 
“ Trusts,” or, as our forefathers would have called them, 
Monopolies, which are growing within the Union on all sides, 
means of permanent investment without sacrificing the large 
interest derivable from business. The millionaires, in short, 
to employ his own expressive idiom, have “come to stay.” 
That prospect shocked him a little at first—we fancy the 
writer is, or was, a Quaker—but he is an American; he 
believes America must be the best of all possible worlds, and 
he is therefore at no loss to find a reason why the millionaire, 
though a personage who was not expected when the 
States were declared independent, must be a beneficial 
arrival. He is, says Mr. Smith, a product of intellect. “He 
does not grab land and take toll like a British landlord or a 
German Baron,” but “ creates wealth under the highest brain. 
pressure ””—of which, we may remark in passing, he usually 
dies—“ wealth that is reproductive, wealth that cannot stay 
its hand and lie back indolently. It is wealth that must push 
on to greater conquests in the interest of humanity.” Why? 
The sentence sounds pleasantly enough, but where is its 
justification? That is to say, where is the reason whya 
“Combine” should not accumulate wealth against the in- 
terests of humanity? Suppose the Trust—for-really “Com- 
bine” is a little too barbaric a word—which monopolises 
school-books should succeed in making them dear: would 
that be for the benefit of humanity? Or suppose the 
Emigrant Trusts skin the emigrants until they stop emi- 
gration: will that be for the advantage either of America, 
which still needs labour, or of an overcrowded elder 
world? Or suppose that Messrs. Armour, aided by two or 
three other firms of equal means and intellect, succeed in 
buying all the “hog-products” in existence or to come for 
five years, settling all prices for such products, and in limiting 
the production of hogsflesh and skins: would that be for the 
happiness of a world which demands pork, and saddles, and 
bristles, with a certain eagerness of need? We should say 
that reasonably reflective men, warned by history and by 
many transactions they see around them, would regard “ Com- 
bines,” alias “Trusts,” otherwise Monopolies, with a certain 
suspicion, would look askance at wealth, however vast, if so 
“created,” or rather scraped together out of consumers’ 
necessities, and would fear that the resulting millionaires 
had made their millions by diminishing the total sum of 
human comfort or enjoyment. Of course the fear wouid 
be unfounded in many cases, for distribution from large 
reservoirs instead of small puddles is often—as in the case 
of water—a real service to human beings; but it need 
not be so always, and very often, as in the instance of the 
frequent “ Combines” to buy up quinine and other necessary 
drugs, the operation is a definite act of hostility directed 
against a suffering section of the human race. Nor can we 
see in the least why in such dealings the element of “grab” 
must be considered left out. Grant that the German Baron 
and the English landlord originally “grabbed” their land 
from its owners—as the Americans originally “grabbed” 
their vast estate from the Red Indians—and now take 
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it, why is that toll more immoral than the 
toll of it, : 
toll taken by the Trusts? Tenants are not more entitled 
to pity than consumers of necessaries, are indeed, less 
so, for while tenants are a limited class, consumers of 
necessaries include all humanity, and especially its feeblest 
sections. The toll which an Emigrant Trust takes of 
emigrants is surely as oppressive as any toll taken by a land- 
jord from those to whom he lets his land. And, to ask our 
last question in advance, where does the superior intellect 
come in with such certainty that we are to assume its 
existence without question? Does Mr. H. Smith imagine 
that the successful soldiers of the past were really, the cen- 
¢ury being considered, the inferiors in intellect of successful 
modern jobbers ; that a man like Wallenstein, for example— 
the largest landgrabber we can at this moment think of—or a 
man like William Cecil, also very successful in that line, was 
really the intellectual inferior of Mr. Jay Gould or Mr. 
Armour? or the gentleman, we are ashamed to have for- 
gotten his name, who sits enthroned upon a sort of Pelion of 
sagar? We cannot prove our case, of course, for we cannot 
open the brains either of the dead or the living, but Mr. Sinith 
must allow us to doubt whether the recorded evidence would 
de held by any competent Judges to establish so extraordinary 
an assumption. The great properties of the world have for 
+he most part, or perhaps in all cases, been founded by intel- 
lectual force of one sort or another; and we doubt, if all 
facts were considered impartially, whether the balance of un- 
scrupulousness would be found to weigh heavily against the 
soldier, while the balance of manliness was emphatically on 
nis side. He gave his conscience very often for his gains, but 
healso gave his life; while the modern speculator as often 
only gives his conscience and ten years of his ease. 

These, however, are only queries provoked by a certain 
gratulation obvious in Mr. Smith’s letter. Our main 
objection is not to his facts, but to his deduction from his 
facts. We entirely concede that a rich class has grown up in 
Republican America, and that it has probably “come to 
stay.” We see nothing likely to destroy it. The Federal 
Constitution protects the billionaire as no other system does; 
for he can buy a Legislature and an army of private police, 
and is then as free from assault by mob or elector, as any 
other Sovereign. Nobody can make him distribute his 
nillions—they are not distributed even in France or 
Holland, under laws intended for that end, laws which 
have not touched the great financing families—and if he 
pleases to increase them, he can, no man with thousands 
having in business a chance against the man with millions. 
And we will concede for argument’s sake, though we entirely 
disbelieve it, that making money in millions takes more intellect 
than organising armies, or “conquering” tracts of inhabited 
land, or persuading a King to part with a share of some huge 
dacoity like the plunder of the monasteries. What we contend 
against is the assumption obviously underlying the whole of Mr. 
Smith’s letter, that the new wealth will be so much better used 
than the old. The old wealth was used to found families which 
devoted themselves to arms, statesmanship, and the patronage 
of the arts, three of the greatest services which, if well 
directed, can be performed for a community. What will the 
new wealth do? Goon working, replies Mr. Smith, at industrial 
enterprise, and so enrich the community as well as its posses- 
sors. It must do so, he adds, for if the wealthy give over 
such work, their wealth will of necessity vanish away. ‘There 
is not the smallest proof of that compulsion. Nobody in 
America buys arable land in vast blocks for permanent in- 

vestment, because as everybody can attain a freehold, tenancy 
is not popular; but the billionaire can invest in houses if he 
likes, and as landlord of New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
can go comfortably to sleep, or to Europe. Mr. Vanderbilt can 
put all his millions in Consols, if he pleases, or United States 
Threes, and be much more indolent than any German Baron 
or English landlord, who, if he is to get an income at all, must 
look after his estate very sharply indeed. Mr. Smith should 
buy ten thousand English acres, insist on getting 3 per cent. 
out of them, and see how much leisure he has, either for luxury, 
or reflection, or accumulation by business. Moreover, in a 
generation or two the new wealthy will go out of busi- 
hess, even if they have to settle in Europe to do it. 
No family will endure for centuries, or even many genera- 
tions, the strain which colossal “business” imposes on 
uain and energy, or will go on heaping up the money 





which they cannot use for any enjoyment, except perhaps a 
purposeless and, we should say, intolerably wearisome osten- 
tation. Or if they do go on, they will develop into “cranks” 
or “cretins,” or those mad spendthrifts who, in every great 
European family except the Grosvenors, appear periodically, 
and have to be crushed, either, as in England, by the Bank- 
ruptey Courts, or as in France and Austria, by conseils de 
famille, or as in Russia, by orders to reside for a generation 
on remote estates, where expenditure is next to impossible. 
If American doctors may be trusted, American millionaires 
have no more immunity against disorders of the nerves 
than German Barons, and much less than English land- 
lords, who often when overtaxed show that they have 
learned the greatest of medical secrets, how an exhausted 
family may vegetate for a generation or two, and recover 
vigour again. There is much in industry to keep a race 
physically wholesome, but nothing in industrial speculation. 
The majority of hereditary millionaires will resign business, 
as the Fuggers did, and as some of the ablest of the Rothschilds 
have done, and go in for the ordinary life and pursuits of 
exceedingly wealthy men, pursuits which may be made just as 
beneficial as those of great nobles like the last Duke of 
Northumberland, but do not essentially differ from them. 
There is nothing in the new wealth to make its possessors 
free from mental fatigue, or from the wish to reflect, or collect, 
or succeed in the world in some career other than heaping 
money. Are there not rumours of one American millionaire 
at least who would prefer great literary success to all his 
millions, and of a wealthy English Peer who said he would 
rather sell a picture of his own than double his estates? The 
lot Mr. Smith predicts for the heirs of those who have suc- 
ceeded in “Combines” is one they will themselves reject ; 
but grant for a moment that he is right, and that something 
in American air compels the grandson of a plutocrat to 
continue drudging, where is the particular good of that 
to the community? That is to say, what is the mighty 
work which a millionaire can do for gain, and an associa- 
tion of little people cannot do? The greatest industrial 
enterprise on this planet, the supply of daily food to man- 
kind, is done, as far as we know, and done successfully, 
by a huge multitude of very little people, who are seldom 
posssesed of a hundred pounds each, who are not organised at 
all, and who make, we should say, the smallest per-centage in 
return for their labour yielded by any great business in the 
world. The Vanderbilt of the peasants is still to seek. 
Grant, however, as a mere truism, that there are under- 
takings, such as railways, which can only be successful 
through organisation, and which of them cannot be managed 
by associations of small men? A hundred thousand pounds 
in ordinary shares is considered here a large stake for one 
individual in any one railway; but what has Mr. Vanderbilt 
as Railway King done for the American community which 
our unnoticed Boards of Directors have not done for us? Be 
it understood we are not objecting to the great capitalist of 
any kind in the smallest degree. If he gets his millions 
honestly, he has as much right to them as any workman to 
his furniture, and this whether he toils like a bee or 
sleeps like a dormouse—both of them creatures of Allah— 
and we can point out, have pointed out, functions in 
which such a capitalist may be of the highest utility; but 
in industrial enterprise we hardly see it. He may be, if 
he is in advance of his time in recognising scientific possi- 
bilities, or if he is comparatively indifferent to great risks, 
but he certainly is not a necessity; and as to his being a 
benefactor merely by the fact of his wealth, just imagine the 
railways of England or America owned by one man. Yet, if 
Mr. Smith’s thesis is true, that huge ‘“‘ Combine ” would be the 
very best thing for English or American mankind. No; there 
will be, probably for ages, an immensely wealthy class in 
America, as on every other continent; but, as on every other 
continent, its effects will be partly beneficial, partly injurious, 
—beneficial by keeping up the standard of civilisation, in- 
jurious in making luxury too much of an ideal. In none of 
them will the millionaires help on industrial progress half as 
much as the unnoticed and usually poverty-stricken thinkers 
of industry will do. It is Fultons the world wants for in- 
dustrial progress, not Jay Goulds; and there is more to be 
gained for the community, in the industrial way, out of one 
Wheatstone than out of a hundred billionaires. 
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THE READERS OF POETRY. 

WRITER in the Daily News of this week, with reference 

to Mr. Traill’s recent researches among the poets of 
t2-day—researches which have resulted in the discovery of 
over sixty minora sidera in the poetical firmament—complains 
that he has put the number of these singers far too low. The 
minor poets, according to this critic, are as numerous as the 
s arrows in the Temple Gardens, and even more assiduous in 
their warbling, and by this mark he would have us know 
t1em,—they always pitch their songs in the minor key. He 
calls editors of magazines to witness if there are not myriads 
of these poets who storm and aseail every magazine and paper, 
hurling their poems like boomerangs,—like boomerangs, that 
is to say, when they come accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope; otherwise, we presume, the weapon 
does not often return to the thrower’s hand. No doubt 
editors of magazines, &c., will sorrowfully bear witness 
to and corroborate his;words. But what have these gentry 
to do with Mr. Traill’s minor poets? The latter are 
poets, though of the minor kind; the former are merely 
readers of poetry who have, to use a familiar phrase, gone 
wrong. It is not kind of the writer in the Daily News—who, 
for all we know, may be a minor poet himself—to confuse the 
two species. It is not just to the real minor poets; it is not 
merciful to the innumerable host of verse-makers whose 
metrical complaint is not a little owing to the minor poets 
themselves. Do the latter ever ask themselves who it is who 
reads their poetry, and why it is they read it? If they 
fancy that the bulk of their ordinary public is gifted with 
any critical faculty, they are grievously mistaken. Their 
readers are composed to a very small extent of people 
who properly appreciate their merits, and whose appre- 
ciation gives them pleasure in reading, and to a very 
large extent of people who seek in their pages an expres- 
sion of sentiments which they feel dimly but cannot them- 
selves expressin words. After a short course of poetry-reading, 
they do make an effort to express themselves in words, and 
from readers are developed into writers of poetry. As a 
rule, they are quite incapable of perceiving any difference in 
merit between the original and their own copy. They are as 
profoundly uncritical of their own work as they are of that 
of other people, and as long as the sentiment is the right one 
for their mood, would prefer the work of one of their own 
number to that of a very “major” poet indeed. Poetry does 
not in the least appeal to their heads ; it appeals to their hearts ; 
and they prefer a sentimental ballad ground out upon a 
barrel-organ, to a stately fugue of some immortal composer. 


They have this merit,—they read poetry and they buy | 


it: it is not well to quarrel with them because they 
sometimes try to make it for themselves. Nor, after all, 
do they do much harm to the world when, rejected 
by editor and publisher alike, they print their effusions 
at their own expense, and invite that world to buy and 
encourage their efforts. The world is quite capable of 
looking after itself, and does not often buy. Why this wrath 
against the little poetaster on the part of so many critics ? 
His song is of the feeblest ; but no one need listen to him, and 
there is no reason to bid him be silent so rudely. If it were 
not for him and his kind, the minor poets—and even the 
greater poets—might have but very few readers indeed. 

For, to ask a plain question, who does read poetry? We 
believe that we should be within the mark if we said that of 


the reading public—the public, that is to say, of good educa- | 


tion and with a certain pretension to literary taste—not one 
man in twenty ever reads any poetry at all. “Since the day 
Tleft school, where I had to learn it by heart, I never remember 
to have read two lines of poetry for my own pleasure,” was 
a speech overheard from a lady, who had deservedly the 
reputation of being well instructed and well read in the litera- 
ture of the day : and that confession was cheerfully endorsed 
by more than one of her hearers. Novels, biographies, books 
of travel, and even works of science, could amuse her or in- 


terest her, and give her pleasure,—poetry bored her, for she | 


could never see the use of it. And that is the candid opinion 
of a great many other people. There is nothing, they contend, 
that is said in poetry that could not be infinitely better ex- 
pressed in prose. They would probably demur at a proposal 
to turn the Psalms into prose for their benefit; but that, they 
would explain, is a different thing, for Psalms are intended 
to be sung, and there must be a rhythm in the words to cor- 


ean ee 
respond to that of the music. Blank verse, they consider, is 


simply prose cut into arbitrary lengths, and, in Consequence 
very tiresome and vexatious for the reader, Rhymeg 
verse they can understand better, because it is wr} 
under difficulties, and argues great cleverness On the 
part of the rhymer. They admire a _ good jingle of 
rhymes, and consider the author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends,” for instance, an extremely clever poet, for makin 
it out of the most unpromising material. And, nevertheless 
many who hold such opinions are not altogether uncritica] of 
literary form, and have a very fair judgment of literature in 
general. It is simply that they lack a certain sense which 
can hardly be explained in words. One can understand the 
person who hates music, and looks upon it merely ag ay 
irrational and disagreeable noise, and one explains the aversion 
by want of ear; but the man of a certain degree of culture 
who regards poetry as distorted prose, is much more difficult 
to explain. We do not say that the bulk of the reading public 
actually do regard it in that light; but we cannot but think 
that their indifference to poetry is based upon a somewhat. 
similar feeling. In the case of people who care for the 
matter only, and not for the form of what they read, the 
feeling is intelligible enough ; but in the case of those who. 
are not devoid of discrimination, and do really show a certain 
appreciation of form as well as of thought, this aversion jg 
rather mysterious. As a matter for explanation, however, it js 
not much more easy to show reason for a liking for poetry 
among the uncritical public than for its dislike among the 
critical. There is a period in the life of nearly every human 
being during which poetry becomes intelligible to him, and 
appeals to him with an especial force ; some people never get 
out of that period, nor lose their liking for that form of 
literature which best illustrates it. One might call it the period 
during which a man’s head is overruled by his heart. There 
is in poetry a certain vagueness, a suggestion of unexpressed 
feeling, that seems to correspond with his mood and the 
inarticulate character of the new sentiments that assail him. 
He reads it, and with his own feelings as interpreters, he 
discovers a meaning in it that was not there before. Moreover, 
there is something soothing in its want of precision, its vague- 
ness of utterance, and the rhythm of its lines. The period in 
most people is not of long duration, and if poets were dependent 
on the yearnings of youth for an audience, they would not 
keep their audiences for long. A good many people, however, 
still remain who indulge in this mood throughout their lives. 
To them, the reading of poetry is not an intellectual pleasure : 
it is merely a sentimental pleasure, and they derive the same 
gratification from it as does a lovesick youth. It is these 
| people, we believe, who form the greater part of the poetry- 
reading public, which is unliterary and uncritical, and it is 
from them that the ranks of those songsters are recruited for 
whom the writer in the Daily News displays so much distaste. 
It sometimes occurs to one or another of them that he too can 
make “heart ” rhyme to “ smart,” with the sad result that the 
more delicate ears of the critic are offended. It should be 
remembered in their favour that they represent the majority 
of the poet’s public, and that their sentimental appreciation 
of poetry, faulty and uncritical as it may be, nevertheless 
largely contributes to the buying of the poet’s volumes. A 
very sordid consideration, no doubt, but not without some force. 





It is well to remember of what elements the reading public 
| is composed, when complaints are made by the critical of the 
obseurity of some one who is ranked as a minor poet, almost 
| unknown and hardly ever read, and the undeserved popularity 
| of another. It would not be difficult to-day to name more 
| than one who deserves the name of poet in the fullest sense of 
| the word, and who will probably, many years hence, enjoy a 
recognition which to-day is altogether denied to him; nor 
would one be very wrong in prophesying total oblivion for one 
or two authors whose popularity to-day is undeniable. Fora 
poet to have an audience argues almost nothing. The author 
of “Satan,” and other poems, had a very large audience indeed; 
but who of the present generation ever thinks of opening 
| his volumes? There was no need of Macaulay’s bludgeon to 

bring about his end; his death was as certain as it was natural. 
| And not less certain is the future life of more than one un- 
recognised poet of to-day, even though all present attempts to 
quicken it seem fruitless. Somehow or other, the good 
| judgment and the good work survive after the other is dead 
and forgotten. It takes more than one generation of the 
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ng public to form a just estimate, and it is useless to 
show impatience at the slowness of the process. Equally use- 
Jess is this impatience of the host of would-be versifiers who 
inundate the world with rubbish; they are perfectly stale, flat, 
and unprofitable ; they are almost invariably melancholy, 
and their long-drawn wails are as lamentable as they are lame 
and halting; but they are otherwise harmless, and they do 


read the poetry of others. 


yeadi 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
AMERICAN WEALTH. 

[ wave come to realise that the vast aggregations of wealth 
have come to stay. We had anticipated that the millions 
made by individuals would be dissipated in one or two 
generations. Now, under the protecting care of Trust Com- 
panies, Syndicates, &c., as long as there is an heir to receive 
the income, this wealth will be conserved in bulk. We have 
and are to have, then, a powerful wealthy class whose capital 
is not, as has chiefly been the case in Great Britain, in land, 
but in industrial operations. 

This is not wealth made as an unearned increment, but is 
wealth created by the active, brilliant minds of ingenious men, 

/ the organisers of industry. It is true it takes form in Com- 

' pines, in Trusts, in Monopolies, and these are too often, if not 

& yniversally, unscrupulous and tyrannical. When one arrives 
from Europe, the ship is seized by an agent of the United 
Press gang, who alone have the privilege of serving news- 
papers on board, away down at the outer harbour. Coming 
to the wharf, the Telegraph Monopoly eagerly serves him with 
opportunity of cabling his safe arrival. His baggage falls into 
the hands of the Custom House gang, who have exploited 
politics to put their inspectors in place. His trunks passed, 
he falls into the grip of the United Express Company, that 
has the sole privilege of the wharf to take his luggage to 
destination. Next, a Cab Company, that alone has the privi- 
lege, takes the man’s body off to the railroad. As he rides 
along, he sees the children going to school with the literature 
issued by the School Book Trust under their arms. Then 
the stupendous Pennsylvania Railroad Corporation takes him 
in, and he rides in a Pullman car made by a gigantic organi- 
sation whose cars, like a weaver’s shuttle, fly across the con- 
tinent. At Jersey City, he sees the coal-pockets of the 
Anthracite Combine ; the works of the Sugar Trust loom up 
immense ; the refineries of the Standard Oil Company, whose 
operations with Briarian arms reach all over the globe, are in 
sight. At Pattersen, he sees the factories that now make 
three-fourths of all our silks. (Strawbridge told me that he 
used to buy as many as thirty thousand ladies’ cloaks in 
Berlin, but that now they are all made here.) At Trenton, 
the potteries that have ousted the English are pouring out 
their smoke, and these are operated somewhat in a league. 
At Philadelphia, he sees the horses and cable cars of the Motor 
Company, which has gobbled up all the Philadelphia street-lines 
as well as those of Chicago, and has laid a heavy hand on those 
of Baltimore. All Philadelphia politics, and much of Penn- 
sylvania, is under the control ofthe Pennsylvania Railroad: at 
least nothing inimical to it can be done in the local or State 
Legislatures. 

As one little instance of how men create wealth, there is 
the Anaconda Copper-Mine in Idaho. Its plant cost seven 
millions; its output is over one million per annum. One man 
owns a controlling interest in this mine, say four millions, and 
besides, has immense electrical reduction works in Baltimore. 
There is the Agricultural Works Combine, the Salt Combine, 
the Steel Combine, Patent Wheels, Telephone,—in fact, almost 
every business is more or less in a Combine. Business requires 
immense capital even to make a start, and, it is only true 
to say, is done at a minimum of profit. These Combines are 
not by any means wholly a curse or a drag on the community, 
—far from it. They are worked and exploited by the most 
intelligent means, with the highest business capacity, and are 
pushing forward with the most splendid achievements in- 
dustrially, They do not grab land and take toll, like 
the British landlords or the German Barons,—they create 
wealth under the highest brain-pressure, wealth that has 
come to stay, wealth that is reproductive, wealth that can- 
not stay its hand and lie back indolently. 


interests of humanity. Producing and transporting food, 
clothing, and comforts innumerable, once unknown or too 
costly for any but Kings and nobles, and now the common 
possession of all men, is the work of this class, who for the first 
time in the history of the world have been set free to work out 
the natural destiny of man. This destiny is to make Nature 
subservient to humanity, and to elevate humanity by the un- 
trammelled working out of the survival of the intellectually 
fittest. Yes, we have a wealthy class in America that has come 
to stay. A new order of things arises all over the United 
States, as it did after the war in the South. The planter 
owned the land and the labour, and debased both. Now he is 
cast ruthlessly aside and utterly destroyed as a class. In- 
tellect rules supreme in the industrial order, and as soon as 
the inheritor of wealth is incompetent to administer, he must 
leave the administration to competent hands. These, it 
has proved, are very often trained lawyers. Wealth 
has been accumulated by thousands of men all over 
the land; it is not localised, though almost universally 
held by Northern men in Northern States. While their 
political immorality is rampant, and their business ethics 
are too often at a very low ebb, in other walks of life these 
very same men are practically beneficent in the highest degree 
that has ever been known. Institutions of the best construc- 
tion and administration are numerous, and no good cause fails 
of help. 

Yes, we have entered on a new order. Intellect and wealth 
combined to exploit industrialism is the new order; society is 
made up of these creators of comfort and luxury, and their 
wealth is to be conserved for their heirs by the Trust 
Companies. Horace J. SMITH. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A., February 6th, 1892. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE POPE AND ITALY. 

[To tHE Epiton oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I do not propose to discuss in this letter the merits of 
the suggestion that the Italian Law of Guarantees should 
itself be guaranteed by the Great Powers. But it is neces- 
sary that those who take part in such a discussion should 
understand clearly what is the present position, and what are 
the length and nature of the step which Italy would have to 
take in allowing an international treaty to be substituted for 
that position. When you write that “the Italian Govern- 
ment have expressly admitted that the Pope is a Sovereign,” 
I certainly will not say that the present position is not clearly 
before you, for the word “Sovereign” is sometimes used in 
vague and metaphorical senses; but your readers would be mis- 
led if they took the word in its plain and literal sense, and you 
may, therefore, not be unwilling that I should put the real 
state of the case before them, even at the cost of a length 
which I would gladly avoid if error or obscurity were not 
the penalty of avoiding it. 

When the Italian Government, after occupying Rome, put 
the question of annexation to the popular vote, the terms of 
the question made no exception, of the Vatican or other, from 
the definition of the provinces to be annexed. The Royal 
decree of annexation, dated October 9th, 1870, and founded 
on the vote so given, and on the Italian law of March 17th, 
1861, declared by its Article I., equally without exception, 
that “Rome andthe Roman provinces are an integral part of 
the Kingdom of Italy.” It then proceeded :—“ Article IL— 
The Supreme Pontiff preserves the dignity, the inviolability, 
and all the personal prerogatives of a Sovereign. Article 
I1l.—Conditions adapted to guarantee, with territorial fran- 
chises, the independence of the Supreme Pontiff, and the 
exercise of the spiritual authority of the Holy See, shall be 
enacted by an appropriate law.” 

It will be observed that this language does not declare or 
admit the Pope to be a Sovereign, but allows him the dignity, 
inviolability, and all other personal prerogatives of one. The 
power and, so to speak, the real prerogatives of a Sovereign are 
denied him, both by virtue of the maxim, Expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius, and by the annexation of his territories 
without exception. 

The Law of Guarantees, which was promised, as we have 





It is wealth 
that must push on to more and greater conquests in the | 


seen, in the decree of annexation, was passed by the Italian 
Parliament in 1871. Net only does it not describe the Pope 
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as a Sovereign, but it does not even go quite as far as the 
decree of annexation in describing the personal prerogatives 
allowed him as those of a Sovereign. Article I. declares the 
person of the Supreme Pontiff to be sacred and inviolable; 
and Article III. says that “the Italian Government renders 
sovereign honours to the Supreme Pontiff in the territory of 
the Kingdom, and maintains for him the honorary precedence 
(le preminenze d’onore) which is allowed him by the Catholic 
Sovereigns.” And the word “exterritoriality” is not to be 
found in the Law of Guarantees. A number of rights are 
given, certain among them, in the nature of immunities for 
the Pope’s palaces and residences, being no doubt deemed to 
fulfil the promise of territorial franchises in the decree of 
annexation. Allthe rights together go far to constitute what, 
with reference to a Sovereign or his representatives, is known 
as exterritoriality; and if any one chooses to speak of the 
Pope’s exterritoriality as a compendious mode of expressing 
the total of those rights, this may be tolerated as a popular 
way of putting the case. But, by Italian law, exterritoriality 
does not exist for the Pope as a principle from which rights 
can be deduced. 

Article V. of the Law of Guarantees gives the Supreme 
Pontiff the enjoyment of the Vatican and Lateran Pulaces, 
and of the Villa of Castel Gandolfo, without a hint that any 
one of these is not Italian soil, or stands on a different legal 
footing from the others. And Article III. significantly says :— 
“The Supreme Pontiff may keep the accustomed number of 
guards for his person and the protection of the palaces, with- 
out prejudice to the obligations and duties that result for 
such guards from the laws in force in the Kingdom.” Even 
within the Vatican and the Lateran, the Pope is not unre- 
strained, either as to the number of bis guards or as to what 
he may require of them. 

The plain upshot of all this is that Italy does not admit 
the Pope to be a Sovereign, but regards him as a privileged 
subject, either of herself or of such other State as he may 
have been subject to before his election, for there would be 
nothing in his election to change his nationality. Why, then, 
does a misconception of the Pope’s position exist in England 
so widely as I must allow that it does? I believe that the 
cause is partly to be found in a confusion between exterri- 
toriality as a principle, and as a summary statement of 
enumerated rights. The word began to be used about the 
Pope early after the annexation, with the consequences that 
not uncommonly attend the popular use of a technical term. 
But there may have been another cause in the somewhat in- 
cautious language in which Signor Visconti Venosta, the 
then Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced the 


- annexation to the Powers immediately after it took place. His 


despatch may be better known out of Italy than Italian 
decrees and laws. 

“The great situation,’ said the Minister, “which personally 
belongs to the Holy Father, will not be at all diminished. His 
character of a Sovereign, his precedence over the other Catholic 
Princes, the immunities and the Civil List which belong to him 
in that quality, will be amply guaranteed to him; his palaces and 
his residences will have the privilege of exterritoriality.” 

Though the Law of Guarantees came later, the Powers 
which received this communication could already interpret it 
by the terms of the decree of annexation. Yet none of them 
claimed that so great a European change should be submitted 
to the judgment of a Congress before being regarded as final, 
though they might have done so with the same right with 
which the Treaty of San Stefano was submitted to the Congress 
of Berlin for revision. Or if there was in the European 
Chanceries any misconception as to the true meaning of Signor 
Visconti Venosta’s circular, still the claim to a revision might 
have been made a little later, when the Law of Guarantees 
had placed the situation beyond misunderstanding in the 
official world, and peace had removed the temporary impedi- 
ment to a Congress caused by the Franco-German War. But 
the claim to a revision seems to an international lawyer to be 
out of date after twenty-two years’ undisturbed enjoyment by 
Italy, and while the inconveniences to result from the annexa- 
tion remain the same prospective ones which might have been 
urged at the{time, no experience having arisen to give further 
weight to any apprehensions. 

The question, however, which I understand you to discuss, 
is not whether a Power foreign to Italy could now demand a 
revision of the terms of annexation, but whether it is desir- 
able that Italy should freely assent to a certain change in 








ii 
those terms, by admitting a foreign guarantee of the la 
Guarantees. Without discussing that question, I will :r 
clude by submitting these points :—(1.) A Power adalan 
by Italy to guarantee the Law of Guarantees would have . 
right to intervene on Italian soil in certain circumstance, 
Such a guarantee would, therefore, be fraught with the same 
possible consequences to the peace of Europe as the guarantes 
to the Pope of a territorial sovereignty. (2.) Therefore, len. 
such a guarantee would present matter of general interes, to 
all the European Powers, non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
Could the non-Catholic Powers, as England or Rassia, join jn 
the guarantee? If not, could they tolerate that the Catholic 
Powers should possess greater rights than themselves on 
Italian soil ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Che’sea, March 5th. 


J. Westiaxr, 


SEDAN. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—In your short notice of Mr. Archibald Forbes’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century on Napoleon III. at Sedan, you write - 
—‘ We wish Mr. Forbes had added a definite opinion whethe; 
an attempt to break through was or was not incapable of 
success.” 

Having revisited the battle-field of Sedan innumerable 
times during the last twenty years, while visiting my brother. 
in-law, Pasteur Goulden, at his country-house in the famous 
Bois de la Gareané, adjoining the Calvaire d’Illy, where the 
German right and left joined hands, I have no doubt that 
Mr. Forbes would agree with me, that breaking through any- 
where at 4 p.m. was quite impossible. 

Asa matter of fact, there was no solid body of French troops 
left wherewith to make an effectual outbreak. The French 
army was already knocked into a “cocked hat.” General 
Wimpfen, who actually did break out of Sedan, by the Porte 
de Balan, towards Montmedy, with about 1,500 men of all 
arms, found the attempt utterly hopeless. At the outset, he 
managed to push the foremost Bavarians a few hundred yards 
back from the ramparts of the fortress of Sedan along the 
high-road connecting Sedan with Balan and Bazeilles. But 
he could make no further progress, being confronted with 
solid bodies of Bavarians and Saxons, with the 4th Prussian 
Corps almost intact behind them, between Bazeilles and Dowzy. 

General Wimpfen’s attempt was a mere act of bravado, with 
which the Emperor very properly declined to associate 
himself.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hat. 





DENSITY OF POPULATION IN INDIA. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—In your last week’s review of the Magazines for the 
month, you quote from Sir R. Temple’s essay on the popula- 
tion of India, in the Fortnightly, to the effect that: “over the 
whole area the population is not too thick, only 150 to the 
square mile.” This is correctly quoted; but if you will refer 
to p. 462 of “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” you will see that Sir R. 
Temple or his printer has fallen into a considerable mistake. 
Over India, including the feudatory States, the density of 
population exceeds 185 to the square mile; in British terri- 
tory, exclusive of these States, it exceeds 230. Has Sir R. 
Temple made the mistake of dividing the population of 
British India by the area of the whole of India, inclusive of 
the Native States territory ? 

May I draw attention to another statistical error in Sir R. 
Temple’s article? He thinks that the relief to the population 
given by emigration and migration may amount to one-third 
of a million annually,—emigration accounting for, “say, 
fifty thousand annually,” and migration for “a quarter of a 
million annually.” Asa matter of fact, the average emigra- 
tion in the last ten years has amounted to less than fifteen 
thousand a year; while of the quarter a million a year who 
migrated, perhaps three-quarters went over to Burmah or 
Ceylon, as the case may be, only for the season, returning in 
a few months, just as Irish labourers come over to Englard 
during harvest. It is clearly a mistake to say that the Indian 
population is relieved yearly to the extent of the number of 
those who cross the water, irrespective of the proportion of 
the number who return. The relief by emigration and 
migration can hardly be estimated at over seventy-five 
thousand a year.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. HAINES. 
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COLLIERS’ WAGES. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In the leading article in the Spectator of March 5th, 

ou state that the collier’s wages are about 25s. a week. This 

is considerably below the actual fact. During the past three 
aan (which are not exceptionally high), the average earnings 
of the coal-getters at these collieries was 8s. a day,—8 x 6 = 
483, a week. Those who chose to lose a day a week, of course 
would only earn £2. Labourers and trammers (young men 
who assist the coal-getters) earn about 4s. 6d. a day plus 40 
per cent.,—say, 6s. 3d. Boys, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. If, there- 
fore, a coal-getter works six days, he should earn £2 8s.; if 
he has a son of twenty and another of sixteen at home, this 
would be increased by (trammer at 63. 3d.) £1 17s. 6d. and 
(boy at 2s.) 12s.,—making a total weekly sum coming into one 
house of £417s. 6d. House-rents are about 4s. 6d. a week; 
coal b he obtains at a reduced price.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro. BLAKE WALKER, Managing Director. 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Collieries, near Barnsley, March 8th. 


[We gave what we believe to be the men’s own estimate. 
The average, we fancy, includes large numbers who are not 
coal-getters, but the difference between the wages of a steady 
worker and the average wage is in all trades very marked. 
That habit of counting a family’s earnings as a man’s wages 
is very silly. —Eb. seine 4 


THE CONSCIOUS AUTOMATON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—In the Spectator of March 5th, you give reason to your 
readers to hope that you will notice at some length the strange 
thoughts of an automaton which have found expression in the 
current number of the Fortnightly Review. The article itself 
is, indeed, hardly worthy of your attention, so many contra- 
dictions and blunders does it contain; but you will doubtless 
make it the occasion for a discussion of the interesting ques- 
tions for the solution or even the statement of which the 
machinery of this automaton appears to be inadequately con- 
structed. I would, then, beg your permission to be allowed 
some space in your columns in which, by briefly pointing out 
a few of the more obvious blunders to which I have referred, 
Imay spare you that trouble, and enable you to proceed at 
once to the graver issues involved. 

(1.) The writer has fallen into the time-honoured confusion 
between freedom of action and freedom of will. The truth 
that we have the power to do that which we will, is involved in 
the very assertion that we have not the power to will as we 
choose. To say that our will is not free, is to admit that we 
have a will. By the most famous advocates of the doctrine of 
necessity, by Hobbes, Voltaire, and Hume, this has been 
freely conceded. 

(2.) The fact that a criminal has a character, or a predisposing 
tendency to certain actions, is the only reasonable justification 
of his punishment, for if he were free to will as he chose, the 
inference from his committal of one crime to his probable 
committal of another of the same kind would not be sound. 
No ‘deduction would be possible from any action, since the 
same motives would no longer produce the same actions. The 
automaton should read Hume’s essay on “ Liberty and 
Necessity.” 

(3.) On one page of this article he asserts that “virtue 
and “vice” are meaningless words, on another that they are 
necessary and inevitable. 

(4.) The word “ pride” is also declared to be meaningless ; 
yet does the automaton scoff at the pride of those who regard 
man as a being distinct in kind from the beasts and vegetables. 

(5.) The existence of will is denied; yet are we told that we 
have the power to choose between two different methods of 
dealing with incurable criminals. 

(6.) It is farther stated that one of these courses would be 
unjust and arbitrary. A clock which loses or gains time may 
by a sort of metaphor be termed unjust; but by what stretch 
of language can its action be described as arbitrary? More- 
over, if we find the punishment of criminals convenient, and 
if the sole end of our actions be our convenience, why should 
we not be unjust ? If we punished the criminal with the most 
exquisite tortures, I fail to see how, on automatic principles, 
we should be in any wise blameworthy, any more than the 
instruments of torture which we employed, or the criminal 
himself. 


” 





But the opponents of the ‘ selfish school” have little to fear 
from such antagonists as these. They have survived the 
formidable attacks of Hobbes and Voltaire, of La Roche- 
foucauld and Bentham; may they not laugh at these minuter 
piegin s, and repeat the glorious line of Virgil: “O passi 
graviora! Deus dabit his quoque finem ” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Francis C. HOLLAND. 

22 Half-Moon Street, W., March 6th. 

THE PRUSSIAN EDUCATION BILL. 
(To rue Epitor oF THE “ SprcTaTor.”’ | 

Si1r,—Kindly allow me to remove what appears to be a very 
general misapprehension of the nature of the above Bill. It 
is represented as an attempt to hand over the education of the 
people to the clergy, and to revolutionise in their favour a 
long-established State system of neutral or non-confessional 
education. But what are the facts? Apart from the merits 
or demerits of the Bill, into which I do not propose to enter, 
it simply seeks to re-establish legally what had existed from 
1763 to 1872, and which (at any rate partially) has obtained 
since 1879, the date of the first mitigation of the “ Cultur- 
kampf.” In the year 1763, Frederick the Great established 
confessional schools, placing the pastor in each parish as. 
inspector, and giving him the entire charge of and responsi- 
bility for the teaching of religion. 

At that time there were but very few Catholics in Prussia ; 
but when, through the annexation of a large portion of Silesia, 
their numbers were considerably increased, the system was 
extended to that province, and the parish priest placed upon 
the same footing as the pastor. This system, with only slight 
modifications, was extended to Westphalia, to the Rhine Pro- 
vinces, in fact to all the Catholic populations, and lasted 
until 1872, when Dr. Falk (author of the “Culturkampf ”’) 
succeeded in carrying a Bill fundamentally altering the system, 
by degrees eliminating nearly all the clerical inspectors, and 
ultimately excluding the priests from the schools. The oppo- 
sition of the Conservative Party was neutralised by the promise 
of leaving the pastors then in office in their former positions, 
and the Bill was carried by a large majority in both Houses. 

But the Catholics never ceased to protest, and in 1879 
great concessions were made, which have been since enlarged 
and extended, but which leave them absolutely at the plea- 
sure of the Minister for the time being. The Bill now in 
question, if passed into law, will only restore, and that not 
completely, the status quo ante of 1872. I ought perhaps to 
mention one new provision in the Bill, obliging parents to 
allow their children to receive some religious instructior- 
That, in the case of atheistic parents, seems to me to be an 
infringement of liberty of conscience.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth, March 7th. Davip COLTHURST. 








A QUOTATION VERIFIED. 

To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Referring to your remarks, in your issue of March 5th, 
on Sir William Harcourt’s speech at Greenwich, may I point 
out that it is not Pope who speaks of “an alacrity in sink- 
ing,” but Shakespeare? In The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act iii., se. 5, Falstaff soliloquises: “ You may know by my 
size that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

rT. ee W. 








BOOKS. 


—_—=——_— 
THE WORKS OF POPE.* 

EvERY one with a particle of literary enthusiasm will thank 
Messrs. Bell for the edition of Pope which forms part of their 
reissue of “ The Aldine Poets.” It is in three handy volumes, 
excellently printed and beautifully got-up, and contains an 
expressive portrait. Speaking generally, we may say that, 
with the exception of the great Homeric translations, it con- 
tains all the poems of Pope one cares to possess. Mr. John 
Dennis and his son, Mr. G. Ravenscroft Dennis, are pleasantly 
associated in its production. Mr. G. R. Dennis has subjected 
it to careful revision, availing himself of the labours of 
Carruthers, Ward, Elwin, and Courthope, and making 
modestly judicious additions of his own. Pope's poems 


_ The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. A New Edi tion in 3 vols. Revisei 
y G. R. Dennis, B.A. Lond, With a Memoir by John Dennis. London: George 
an and Sons, 
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are emphatically of a kind requiring some considerable 
annotation, for they were mirrors held up to the pro- 
cession of society as it lived and moved around him, and 
reflect the lights of the pageant. To read Pope in an 
edition so admirably executed as the present, is to study 
English history in the very best way. We are spirited back 
to the days of Queen Anne, and are in the midst of all the 
interests of the town. We hear the literary talk of the coffee- 
houses, the partisan babble of the clubs, the pompous argu- 
ments of the divines and philosophers, and the interminable 
discord and vociferation of the dunces. 

An important feature of the work is the biographical and 
critical memoir of Pope by Mr. John Dennis. We give it 
high praise when we say that it is worthy of its author, for 
Mr. Dennis has won the confidence of the public by many 
contributions to our critical literature, characterised by good 
taste, candid appreciation, and an instinctive avoidance of 
extremes. Critics are tooapt to use the authors of whom they 
write as occasions for self-display ; but Mr. Dennis is content 
to minister to the elucidation of his author and the instruction 
of his readers. We must say, however, in thanking him for 
beguiling us into the high intellectual pleasure of going once 
more over the well-remembered but not recently traversed 
domain of Pope’s poetry, that our feeling in favour of the 
poet is keener than his. We shall not say that he is cold. 
That accusation we reserve for Pattison, whom Mr. Dennis 
generously praises, and whose elaborate estimate of Pope is 
no doubt a nice and finished bit of writing, but who 
is cold as ice. We say merely that Mr. Dennis is less 
warm in his appreciation of Pope, than we hold ourselves 
entitled and bound to be. Of course we admit that 
shoals of things—and true things—may be said in Pope’s dis- 
paragement. There is much in him that strikes one as the 
very antithesis of poetry,—so knowing is he, so self-possessed, 
so superior to tears or transports. Such cool infallibility 
seems incompatible with inspiration. He cherishes no 
illusion, sees little of the heroic in man, and less in 
woman, never forgets himself in the rapture of friendship or 
in the passion of love. His defect in some of the finest sensi- 
bilities of the poet is indisputable. And his shortcomings 
are just those which the poets that have arisen in the 
island since his death have taught us to detect. Goldsmith 
and Cowper, Burns and Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, have filled the years between our time and 
Pope’s with a music so different from his! And yet 
there was a glow within him which ought to command 
our admiration. Think of the obstructions with which it 
had to contend. Deformed and sickly from childhood, his 
life one long disease, he was exquisitely organised to feel 
the pain, and to be fretted even by the sunshine and 
splendour of life. The time was unpropitious to poetry. 
The grand Puritan enthusiasm had died down into the 
snarlings of a disheartened, disaffected remnant, and a dull 
and selfish Toryism, with no chivalrous gilding like the 
Toryism of the Cavaliers, tried conclusions with a superficial, 
heartless, and sceptical Liberalism. The highest critical 
authority accessible to Pope in his boyhood told him 
that “correctness” was the ideal now to be aimed at in 
poetry, and correctness seems to have meant the trimming 
and smoothing of the language of the Elizabethans in 
accordance with the literary fashions of France. But 
so strong was the glow in him, that it not only lived amid 
all these discouragements, but to a great extent prevailed 
over and overcame them, warming them with its power and 
illuminating them with its radiance. 


Take the much-criticised “ Essay on Criticism.” It was a 
work of Pope’s poetic youth, published when he was twenty- 
three. Pattison pronounces its precepts ‘“ conventional 
truisms.” De Quincey, who delighted to knit up extravagant 
exaggeration and absurd metaphor in one humorous phrase, 
declares it to be a mere versified table “of commonplaces the 
most mouldy with which criticism has baited its rat-traps.” 
Johnson, eminent in common-sense, stands amazed at its 
“extent of comprehension,” “nicety of distinction,” “ac- 
quaintance with mankind,” and command of ancient and 
modern learning. Carruthers, discerning and well-informed, 
affirms it to be “ unquestionably the finest piece of argumenta- 
tive and reasoning poetry in the English language.” Mr. 
Dennis, anxious to be just, balances blame and praise. He 
finds traces of slovenliness in the phraseology and the gram- 








mar, says that there are commonplace lines, and denies that 
there is “even a couplet that rises out of rhetoric into 
poetry.” Then comes the praise. It is Shakespearianly rich 
in lines quoted and adopted into current literature, and the 
consummate skill of its expression of familiar truths “hag 
given a lasting life to its epigrams.” Yes; but not only dogg 
the force of Pope’s genius turn dead commonplaces into livin, 
epigrams, it selects them, arranges them, imbues them with 
its own living fire, and sets them to shine in the intellectual 
firmament, imperishable as the Pleiades. Pattison thinks 
Johnson’s commendation of the poem a proof of the progress 
criticism has made among us since Johnson’s time. This must 
mean that we can now render greatly superior solutions to 
the problems with which it deals than those of Pope and 
Johnson. Is it reallyso? The problems, for one thing, cannot 
be precisely or exhaustively solved in words. How is poetry 
produced? How is poetry judged? These are insoluble 
problems. Otherwise poets could be manufactured, ang 
critics could be educated into errorless perfection. The 
crux of the difficulty lies in defining the manner ip 
which poetic genius operates upon Nature. The most 
authoritative critics of our own day—Ruskin, Tennyson, and 
all the artistic and critical brotherhood—inculcate the study 
of Nature, the close, lifelong, impassioned study of Nature, 
as essential both to the production and the intelligence of 
poetry. But they could not lay this down more imperiously 
than Pope :— 
*“ First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same: 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art.” 
There is no lack of enthusiasm for Nature here. In point of 
fact, the objection to the passage would be that its enthusiasm 
for Nature is too vague, too vast, too indiscriminate. To 
attribute perpetual and universal beauty to Nature is a heresy 
so futile and perverse, that the critic entertaining it might 
benefit by immersion for a fortnight in London fog. But 
Pope does not really fall into the mistake of inferring that, 
because the artist must not intermit study of Nature, there. 
fore mere imitation of Nature produces Art. He knows that 
imagination, genius, the flash of creative intuition, must work 
upon the materials presented by Nature. He says most justly 
that the inspired poet calls into existence the artistic pro- 
duction, and that the critic gleans his rules from the master- 
piece. No doubt he uses an infelicitous word when he says 
that Nature, thus manipulated, is “ methodised.” But what 
word is perfectly felicitous, what word is perfectly right, 
to express the impenetrable secret of poetical creation? Shake- 
speare did not know it. His enthusiasm for Nature was not 
defective. But he was aware, also, that genius must “better” 
Nature in the production of Art. Only he is careful to add 
that— 

“ Nature is made better by no means 
But Nature makes.” 
He decides, therefore, that the art which “ mends” Nature, 
“itself is Nature.” And, curiously enough, Pope tells us that 
the Rules derived by criticism, through Art, from Nature, 
“are Nature still.” Can we believe that Mr. Mark 
Pattison, or any other most cultivated critic of our day, has 
really progressed in the essentials of critical science beyond 
Shakespeare and Pope? Apart from all controversy, how 
masterly is the workmanship of the poem! how fine is Pope’s 
skill in obeying his own precepts !— 
«?Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense: 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main.” 
Will any one deny to Pope either the pictorial or the poetical 
imagination who with his mind’s eye sees Camilla borne on 
invisible wings above the corn, and skimming along the main? 

We have but glanced at the “Essay on Criticism.” Such 
is its quality. And yet it is among the secondary work of 
Pope, by no means showing the might of his mallet-hand. 
The “Essay on Man,” and the “Epistles” and “ Satires” in 


| general, are pervaded by a still intenser glow; not to mention 
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The brillianey and archness, unhappily stained by a foul 
t or two, of “ The Rape of the Lock,” or the one 
ite in which he has done justice—sympathetic justice—to 
ps! passionate, self-forgetting love of woman, “ Eloisa to 
Abelard.” And then “The Dunciad,”—the unparalleled, 
onable, incomparable “ Dunciad,” which makes one 
weep for shame and fall down with laughter! Mr. G. R. 
Dennis and his father have done wisely in setting “The 
Danciad ” before us, with all its appurtenances of mystifica- 
tion and its quaint old frontispiece, exactly as it was pre- 
sented to Pope’s contemporaries. There is nothing in the 
language to be mentioned alongside of this wonderful poem. 
It is a world in itself, a world of tumult and uproar, of 
yiotous humour, roaring fun, and Bedlamiie buffoonery, 
coarseness as of frolicking Yahoos (Swift was Pope’s aider 
and abettor in “The Dunciad ”), vividness as of wild zigzag 
lightnings ; and finally, in its closing passage, a serenity, calm 
force, and elevation which, in the opinion of Thackeray, 
entitled Pope to a place among th2 greatest poets. 
Both Pattison and Mr. John Dennis are severe on Pope as 
a moralist. But with characteristic fairness, Mr. Dennis 
qootes Mr. Ruskin’s declaration of his conviction that the 
following lines from the “ Essay on Man,”— 
“ Never elated while one man’s oppressed, 
Never dejected while another’s blessed,” 
constitute “the most complete, the most concise, and the 
most lofty expression of moral temper existing in English 
words.” Apart from theory, no moralist who teaches this can, 
asa teacher, be far astray. Pattison is disdainful of Pope’s 
Leibnitzian optimism, and Mr. Dennis hints at “ fatalistic 
platitudes ;” but unless the universe, first and last, is as good 
as God could make it, God cannot be infinitely perfect ; and 
fatalism can hardly be laid to the charge of one who, like 
Pope in this “ Essay,” expressly assigns moral evil to the law- 
lessness of will. He sets forth with lucid precision, and illus- 
trates with exquisite felicity, the best natural theology and 
noral philosophy of his time, and we venture to think that his 
central positions might be reinforced rather than destroyed by 
working into them the facts revealed by evolutionary science. 
In estimating his merits as a practical moralist, great 
importance is due to the fact that no lines in the litera- 
ture of England have been more cordially accepted as watch- 
words by the whole English-speaking race than lines of Pope. 
In those watchwords, too trite for quotation, but ringing 
clear and true in their homage to honesty and integrity, and 
to the simple worth that outweighs in dignity the wealth of 
Ormus and of Ind, we dare to discern the true ideal of the 
man, obscured and stained as it was by his vindictiveness and, 
stranger still, his duplicity. It is the true soul of Pope that 
gleams out in those piercingly bright and noble words, which 
glitter like diamonds in all his works, and which have been 
taken by the English-speaking race to their heart of hearts, 
as invested with an authority next to that of Shakespeare and 
the Bible. 
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LORD PALMERSTON .* 
VoOLTAIRE was perhaps the first to observe a characteristic of 
Englishmen, remarkable in a people so full of political 
interest, their indifference to or ignorance of foreign politics. 
In no country, he somewhere says, are the sources of informa- 
tion so rare as in England, in none is there greater indifference 
to matters of external interest. To whatever cause this in- 
difference is due, and many might be assigned for it, the fact 
has one very important consequence,—namely, that it leaves 
great freedom of action to the statesman who is called upon 
to preside over the foreign relations of this country, and 
imposes upon him equally great responsibility. If he has 
once gained the confidence of the nation, he is trusted with a 
fidelity which can only be compared to the welcome which an 
English audience will always accord to a favourite singer or 
actor, long after his performances have ceased to possess 
any artistic merit. Ifa Minister be prudent and reticent, 
he can, as the last five years have sufficiently shown, almost 
avoid criticism. This attitude has its obvious dangers and 
disadvantages; it may very likely in the future, as it has in 
the past, lead the country into disaster, and it is perhaps 
unworthy of an imperial people with vast and scattered 
foreign interests; but the consideration that foreign policy is 





* Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. ‘The Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria,” edited by Stuart J. Reid. London: Sampson Low, 
arston, and Co, 1892, 





thereby removed from the region of party politics, and some 
continuity of policy rendered possible, is a set-off to the 
popular apathy by no means to be despised. 


That it woald, moreover, be untrue to say that popular 
opinion exercises no influence over foreign policy, becomes 
evident when it is considered how the methods, if not the 
principles, of to-day differ from those of the time of Lord 
Palmerston’s supremacy in foreign affairs. The vast difference 
which separates the two epochs and their policies cannot be 
attributed solely to the difference of men. Any able man 
who has made a special study of foreign affairs, and who feels 
that in his knowledge of the subject he stands alone, who is 
served by a diplomatic establishment the members of which 
are anxious for opportunities of personal distinction, must be 
subject to the temptation of using the power of the country 
which trusts him, to signalise his tenure of office by striking 
coups and combinations. Yet it is safe to say that no Minister 
of the present day could state as a cardinal point of his policy, 
that it was the business of this country to be an active agent 
in promoting peace and constitutional principles, and in 
maintaining for that end the balance of power among the 
European nations,—in other words, to assume a function of 
judicious “bottle-holding” between the different States of 
Europe. The famous Civis Romanus sum doctrine, a doctrine 
no less false as a historical analogy, than it proved to be 
destructive of international amity, has now, it may be hoped, 
gone the same way as Lord Palmerston’s views upon the part 
which England should play in maintaining what Lord Lorne 
well calls ‘that most shadowy and most costly of diplomatic 
entities, the balance of power.” 

Lord Lorne quotes an interesting account of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s visit to Paris in 1815, when he was present at some 
reviews of the allied armies. The greatness of the British 
commander, and the “superiority of our troops in activity 
and facility of manceuvre, which,” as he says, “is now univer- 
sally admitted,” together with the prestige which England 
had justly acquired as the foremost champion of European 
freedom, created an impression upon his mind which time and 
altered circumstances never dissipated. Lord Palmerston 
was too shrewd not to see that, as years went on, England 
did not maintain her position as the equal of the military 
States of Europe. His activity, accordingly, constantly led 
him into the unseemly position of either bullying Powers too 
weak or too small to be dangerous, such as China or Greece ; 
or of undignified and fussy diplomatic meddling in the affairs 
of larger Powers, the crowning instance of which is the now 
forgotten question of the Spanish marriages. There exist, 
says his biographer, volumes of correspondence by him on 
this subject, which appears to have interested him more pro- 
foundly than any other incident in his career. It would be 
unfair to deny that in some instances, such as those of 
Belgium and Italy, he used the influence of his country in 
the interests of justice and freedom; but posterity will not 
readily believe in the ardour for liberal institutions of a 
Minister who acclaimed with such untoward alacrity the Coup 
d@’Etat of Louis Napoleon. The speeches of the Foreign 
Secretary on the one hand, and of Peel and Cobden on the 
other, in the famous Don Pacifico debate, are interesting 
mainly for the profound antagonism they reveal between the 
old and the new schools of political thought. Palmerston 
triumphed on this occasion, as he did in his appeal to the 
country after his defeat on Cobden’s motion on the China 
War in 1857, because he represented the sentiments of the 
articulate portion of the people. Readers of Friendship’s 
Garland, Matthew Arnold’s immortal satire, cannot fail to be 
struck, in the first place, by the fact that the qualities of the 
British Philistine therein described, his narrow and noisy 
patriotism, his inaccessibility to ideas, are precisely those 
which were reflected in the foreign policy of the day. They 
will notice, in the second place, how strangely inapplicable 
that description is to the more democratic electorate of the 
present time. The Repeal of the Corn Laws, in point of fact, 
revolutionised the foreign policy of this country. By making 
Great Britain dependent on foreign imports for her very 
subsistence, it has dissevered her future for ever from 
that of the armed camp of Europe, and associated her 
interests with those of her own Colonies and the United 
States of America, whose mission must necessarily lie 
in the promotion of all the agencies which make for peace. 
Nor must we neglect, in trying to account for the change of 
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tone on these subjects, the direct teaching of some of 
England’s greatest statesmen. It is only now, perhaps, that 
the foresight, the logical force, the moral earnestness of 
Richard Cobden can be fully appreciated. 

We have dwelt upon Lord Palmerston’s qualities as Foreign 
Secretary, because his long conduct of our foreign affairs was 
the work upon which his fame will rest, and gave him, with 
his age, the authority which carried him at seventy to the 
Premiership,—a tardy accession to the chief place in the State 
for a man who had refused the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
at twenty-five. What his enemies thought of him as Prime 
Minister may be seen from the following extract from the late 
Bishop Wilberforce’s Diary :— 

“That wretched Pam seems to me to get worse and worse 
every day. There is not a particle of veracity or noble feeling 
that I have ever been able to trace in him. He manages the 
House of Commons by debauching it, making all parties laugh 
at one another; the Tories at the Liberals, by his defeating all 
Liberal measures; the Liberals at the Tories, by their conscious- 
ness of getting everything that is to be got in Church and State ; 
and all at one another, by substituting low ribaldry for argument, 
bad jokes for principle, and an openly avowed, vainglorious, 
imbecile vanity, as a panoply to guard himself from the attacks 
of all thoughtful men !” 

Yet, in truth, he had many fine characteristics,—good temper 
and good health, clearness and decision (the want of which 
he considered the worst fault a public man could have), 
unwearying and indomitable industry. Two qualities, says 
Lord Lorne, made him a great leader of men,—his complete 
fearlessness, and the fact that he never deserted a subordinate. 
He loved power, and seemed unable to understand that an 
opponent could have any other object than to gain possession 
of it. Yet he was not at all a strong party man, and for this 
reason, as he himself said, he was not fitted to lead an 
Opposition. His love of power was, in spite of appearances, 
accompanied by a full sense of its responsibilities. As Prime 
Minister, he exercised a direct and personal control over every 
branch of the Administration. “Probably,” says Lord Lorne: 
“no First Minister ever ruled this country who was better 
informed from day to day even of the minor details relating 
to the different departments of the Government.” The same 


high praise must, however, be given to Sir Robert Peel; and | 


it may be noted that the view held by these Ministers of the 
duties of their office would have made it impossible for them 
to combine it with the tenure of a laborious department like 
the Foreign Office. 

It is clearly impossible that the life of a Prime Minister 
ean be discussed with adequate fullness or freedom during 
the lifetime of the Sovereign whom he served; and hence 
the political side of Lord Palmerston’s character cannot at 
present be adequately dealt with. Lord Palmerston was not 
intellectually a many-sided man. His life in private and in 
society was that of an English country gentleman, and there- 
fore, of course, in spite of the difficulties of the subject, his 
political career was all that remained for his biographer to 
describe. Lord Lorne has wisely adopted the method of 
allowing his subject to tell his own story by copious extracts 
from letters, speeches, and despatches, selected mostly from 
hitherto unpublished documents, which do not, indeed, throw 
much new light upon Lord Palmerston’s actions, but which 
testify to the admirable clearness and force with which he 
always expressed himself in writing. The result is a useful 
but somewhat uncritical narrative of facts and opinions. 


THE VILLAGE SERMONS OF DEAN CHURCH.* 
‘THESE are the perfection of village sermons. They are not 
discussions; they are not apologies; they are not even medi- 
tations. But they are brief, simple, earnest expositions of 
Christian teaching, given with an air of reality and serenity, 
a gentleness and yet a seriousness, an undoubting faith 
and a peaceful hope, combined with a keen and unsleeping 
sense of the peril of sin, which make them unspeakably effective 
and impressive in these times of universal questioning and 
almost universal hesitation. The late Dean Church, as his 
University sermons and his sermons at St. Paul’s show, could 
bring out some of the more speculative aspects of Christian 
faith with a power and a beauty that have rarely been 
equalled in the Anglican communion. But these sermons 
deal with no speculative subjects. They do not so much as 








* Village Sermcns preached at Whatley. By the late R. W. Church, M.A., 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul's, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel 
Sollege. London: Macmillan and Co, 











suggest that serious doubt of the deeper truths of Revelation 
is a misfortune at all likely to befall any of his hearers, But 
while ignoring entirely anything like speculative or moral 
doubt, these sermons are full of warning of the dangers of 
that kind of unbelief which is neither speculative nor moral 
but simply indolent, or due to the blankness of the spiritual 
nature and the preoccupations of a too pleasure-loving or g 
too careful or a too covetous ora too ambitious character, B 
earnest simplicity, by vivid realism of treatment, by pathos 
of the most genuine and least ostentatious kind, and bya 
steady and vigilant faith, these sermons make Christian 
teaching as impressive as it is simple, as touching as it jg 
solemn. Take, for example, the following most beautifol 
passage from the sermon on “ The Christian Race :”— 


“ Doubtless there are things at the end, at the very end, when 
all here is departing from us, and going for ever, which, even 
while we are here in the flesh in this world, keep life from seemin 
a failure, and glorify its very last steps with peace and triumph, 
But it is not the thought of what we have gained and are now 
going to lose ; it is not the thought of what we have long enjoyed 
and are now to see no more for ever. It is not this. But there 
are deathbeds where all is still, holy, calm; where what is coming 
is not feared, but only waited for with hoping, patient, trustine 
solemnity and awe; where loving hands are always ready in their 
ministries of comfort, and loving lips are ever whispering words 
of peace, and the last sight to dying eyes are the loving eyes 
which watch them ; where the air seems full of unearthly thoughts 
of the Great Sufferer, and all hearts are bursting with such 
memories as they never had before of His agony, His passion, His 
dying; where, once more, the leavetaking before the hour of 
death between him who is going and those who stay is kept as He 
kept it in the breaking of the bread and with the cup of suffering 
and salvation; where all feel entering under the shadow of the 
world to come, and over all broods with new and strange power 
the hope of the resurrection of the dead. That is a time, awful as 
it is, when we feel that life is not vanity ; that God has indeed 
given them something worth running and waiting for. That is 
worth living for, even on this side the grave.” 


Again, the sermon on “No Divided Service to God,” preached 
upon the text, “ No man can serve two masters,” gives us what 
we may suppose to be the Dean’s practical answer to Dr, 
Newman’s remarkable and, indeed, wonderful sermon on 
“The Apostolical Christian.” It is not,—none of these 
sermons are,—in any sense speculative or controversial. But 
it brings out with great vigour the immediate significance of 
some of our Lord’s commands in the Sermon on the Mount, 
as addressed to disciples who were intended to take his words 
in their most literal sense, and then compares that immediate 
and literal meaning, with the meaning that these commands 
must bear to us now, who, far from being intended to refuse 
all service to an earthly master lest it should be incompatible 
with service to God, or to take “ no thought for the morrow” 
because sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, are bound 
to serve human masters faithfully, and to exercise a reasonable 
thrift and prudence in providing for those dependent on us :— 


“The labours, the wanderings, the entire giving up of all 
earthly business, all earthly ties, all earthly possessions, which 
had been necessary in St. Paul and St. Peter and St. John, gave 
place to another manner of life. Men, when they had learned the 
great lesson about Christ and everlasting life, were to return to 
their work and their ordinary employment. The world was still 
to goon; and it can only go on by men being busy and being 
provident, by their labouring each at his trade or calling, by their 
carrying on the business of life, and, as it is called, making 
money. There were still to be different employments, different 
ranks and stations, among men. There were still to be 
families and households, husbands and wives, masters and 
servants. Servants were still to obey their masters on earth, 
though the Lord had said, ‘No man can serve two masters.’ 
Fathers were still to lay up for their children, though the 
Lord had said, ‘Take no thought for the morrow; ’ for the 
Lord had not meant to abolish or destroy human society, in which 
busy employment, hard work, looking forward and preparation 
for the morrow, are things without which it cannot go on. Our 
Lord had not meant to abolish labour and business, the good 
sense and wise care which make life go straight, which give men 
power to be useful and to do good service in the time of need. He 
did not mean to destroy and condemn all this: what He meant 
to do was to fill it all with His heavenly Spirit, to purify, to 
sanctify, to direct it to its true and right end. But He did not 
speak in vain when He said, ‘No man can serve two masters;’ 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God,and His righteousness ;’ ‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow.’ He did not speak these words merely 
for those who were to have the hard and painful work of setting 
up the beginnings of the Church and Gospel of Christ. He spoke 
them for the Christians of quiet and settled days as much as for 
those whom He called to walk literally in His footsteps, to drink 
of His cup, and be baptised with His baptism. And I do not 
know if they are not, in their living and eternal meaning, more 
solemn to us, who cannot and are not meant to fulfil them 
literally, than even to those to whom it was plain and simple enough 
what they meant. Worldliness was not likely to be the tempta- 
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E ho had given up all they had, and were going to 
” “ Curie To rt who are called to live in a state of things 
die ca is their duty to be busy in the world, to arrange and 
oi affairs, to make money, to provide for their families, 
gut cai unlimited meaning, leaving on us the responsibility 
ese we take in, and live by their true spirit, is like a test and 
pocal waa continually trying what is in their heart, and making 
— of the honesty and earnestness of their conscience. For if 

a t call us straight out of this world’s business and en- 


they oo te: if they leave its ordinary course and necessities as 
& find them; if they say nothing against men doing their work 


th all their might, fulfilling their obligations with all their 
ibility throwing their strength and heart into their employments ; 
t they really leave us to our own responsibility, in laying up for 


ure, in making money, and providing for our families, 
ooail sober men will agree that they do all this,—yet 


they bear witness to certain truths which, be cur interest in 
the world what it may be, are at the foundations of the Christian 
life. They remind us that the Gospel is a religion which was 
founded on the sacrifice of all that the world values and makes 
dear. Sacrifice, sacrifice of self, sacrifice of will, sacrifice of 
Jeasure, sacrifice of hope, was at the bottom of that life and 
example, of that work of atonement and reconciliation, by which 
God’s kingdom has been opened to us. Say what we will about 
the necessity and obligation of worldly works and worldly claims, 
the fact remains that the first step in what was done for our salva- 
tion was absolutely to give up this world. And on each thing 
that was done, on the gradual working out of God’s great plan, 
on each moment and action of our Lord’s ministry, on each point 
of the apostleship of those who took up His commission, sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of this world, is stamped. If ever we forget that 
sacrifice, self denial, the giving up of what flesh and blood would 
have, the willing surrender of what the Gentiles seek after, is of 
the foundation and essence of Christ’s religion, we forget our 
Christian profession.” 


These two passages must suffice to show our readers how 
simple and how impressive, how touching and how earnest, 
these short and yet most true and telling sermonsare. There 
are no less than thirty-two of them in a volume of very 
moderate size, each sermon, as a rule, hardly exceeding eight 
pages, and none of them touching more than a single subject, 
but touching that with no common power. Such sermons as 
“Striving after Perfection,” “To Know God is Eternal Life,” 
“God’s Visitations to His People,” “The Unjust Steward,” 
“The Consequences of Forgetting God,” with many others 
which we need not enumerate, seem to us almost ideal sermons 
fora village church, while they are marked also by that perfect 
truthfulness, serene simplicity, and distinction of style which 
would reach the hearts of the most cultivated audience. 
Never did any volume of sermons breathe a truer and deeper 
peacefulness, while at the same time overflowing with that 
vivid sense of the nearness and imminence of the moral perils 
of life from which only a clear and constant vision of the true 
light of the conscience can rescue the heart of man. 


THE RECORDS OF A NATURALIST ON THE 
AMAZONS.* 


THOsE to whom the death of Henry Bates suggests a re- 
perusal of his great work, will probably be slow to disagree 
with the judgment passed by the late Charles Darwin, who de- 
clared it the best book of natural-history travels ever written. 
If not the best—and with such rivals as his companion Mr. 
Wallace’s “ Malay Peninsula,” and Mr. Belt’s “ Naturalist in 
Nicaragua,” or “The Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,” by Darwin 
himself, it is difficult to lay down an order of merit—it must 
in any case remain among the best. 

Though he might at any time have returned to his native 
country, the author lingered among the woods and waters of 
the Amazons Valley, till his love for the tropical forest grew 
into a passion ; and when leaving it for ever, he recorded his 
fixed opinion, that “ although humanity can reach an advanced 
state of culture only by battling with the inclemencies of 
Nature in high latitudes, it is under the Equator alone that 
the perfect race of the future will obtain complete fruition of 
man’s beautiful heritage, the earth.” Eleven years spent in a 
region for which he claimed that the “ balanced forces of Nature 
there produce a climate and land surface which seem typical of 
mundane order and beauty,” unremitting industry and observa- 
tion, and a constructive mind, which could distinguish among 
the bewildering analogies of multiform nature a uniform and 
controlling law, were among the qualifications which con- 
tributed to the excellence of his first book, and of the subsequent 
treatise in which he illustrated, and gave the first probable 
explanation of, his discoveries of the strange phenomena 








* Records of a Naturalist on the Amazons. By H. W. Bates, Illustrated. 
Loudon: John Murray. 





of the mimicry of living creatures by opposite or wholly 
different species. 


Among the most beautiful features of the forest were 
myriads of brilliant butterflies, of the family called Heliconidz. 
“The pathways in the woods near the towns are often quite 
alive,” he writes, “ with the multitudes which fly among the 
lower trees, in their bright dresses of orange, blue, yellow, red, 
and black.” But the extraordinary fact which attracted his 
attention was not so much the numbers or the beauty of these 
gorgeous insects, as that, among the sixty-four species which 
he discovered, a great number were the objects of imitation in 
external appearance, shapes, and colours by other butterflies 
of quite different kinds, and were always accompanied in the 
particular parts of the forest in which they lived by these 
counterfeits. He soon concluded that the Heliconidz were the 
models, and not the copies,—first, because they did not differ 
from the common type of their own family, which the copyists 
were forced to do, and secondly, because the counterfeits were 
in fewer numbers and a weaker race. “These imitative 
resemblances,” he wrote, “show a minute and palpably inten- 
tional likeness which is perfectly staggering.” In some, the 
resemblance was carried out even to the colours of the antennz 
and the spots upon the abdomen; and the imitation was so 
close, especially when the creatures were on the wing, that he 
constantly caught the counterfeits instead of the models. He 
further found that these strange mimicries were not confined to 
the butterflies. On the banks of the Amazons were “ cuckoo- 
flies,” wearing the exact livery of working-bees in order to rob 
them of their honey; and, by a strange inversion of the general 
order which he subsequently discovered, insects were found imi- 
tating the very predaceous creatures from which it is their 
object to be concealed,—the Scaptura crickets mimicking 
exactly the large sand-wasps which are constantly searching for 
these crickets with which to provision their nests. For the 
strangest and most suggestive instance of this mimetic analogy, 
we will quote the naturalist’s own description :—* A very large 
caterpillar stretched itself from the foliage of a tree which I 
was examining, and startled me by its resemblance toa small 
snake. The first three segments behind the head were 
dilateable at the will of the insect, and had on each side a 
large black pupillated spot which resembled the eye of the 
snake. It was a poisonous, or viperine species mimicked, and 
not an innocuous snake. This was proved by the imitation of 
keeled scales on the crown, which was produced by the recum- 
bent feet as the caterpillar threw itself backward. I carried 
off the caterpillar, and alarmed every one in the village 
where I was then living to whom I showed it.” Con- 
fronted with these strange instances of mimetic analogy, 
the naturalist was not slow to form a theory both of 
its purpose and of the means by which such extraordinary 
and highly specialised changes to a new form or colour, could 
be produced. Speaking generally, he declared the phenomena 
to be instances of adaptation, either of the whole outward 
dress or of special parts, having in view the welfare of the 
creature that possesses them ; and in the particular instance 
of the butterflies, that the change in the copyist had for its 
object the protection of the copy by assuming the appearance 
of the model, as a pigeon might expect to gain protection by 
assuming the plumage of a hawk. It may be asked, what 
protection could be secured for one butterfly simply by 
assuming the appearance of another butterfly? The answer 
is, that the species imitated is generally one distasteful to 
birds or insect-eating animals, either on account of its hardness 
or, as in the case of the frogs in Nicaragua observed by Mr. 
Belt, of its disagreeable smell. “ The Heliconidx,” says Bates, 
“have a peculiar smell. I have never seen the flocks of slow- 
flying Heliconide persecuted by birds or dragon-flies, to which 
they would have been an easy prey.” The others were, there- 
fore, protected against these birds and dragon-flies by assuming 
a dress which suggested that, like the Heliconide, they were 
tough and evil-smelling. It is now known that in Africa 
numbers of the swallow-tailed butterflies alter the well- 
known shape of their wings, and assume the narrow wings 
and exact colours of the Eupleinx, a race protected, like 
the Heliconide, by unpleasant odours. But perhaps the 
most universally mimicked insect is the Chrysippus, a 
handsome, bright, tawny butterfly, with white spots on its 
wings, which is found in Asia, Africa, Australia, and in 
Greece, and is thought to be protected in the same way 
as the Heliconide, by its “ bony” structure and odour. The 
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protection so afforded is sought by many different species both 
of butterflies and moths, in some of which the females mimic 
the colours of the Chrysippus, while the males do not; the 
female of one species in Africa counterfeits the Chrysippus, 
while in Madagascar it retains its primitive form. A third 
species mimics the Chrysippus in India, but not in Australia. 
Such curious differences suggest the need of further careful 
observation of the habits of the creatures, without which such 
apparent contradictions cannot be explained. But it seems 
impossible to doubt that the conclusion at which Bates arrived 
as to the object of these imitations is the true one. English 
moths that fly by day and sit on flowers, imitate exactly the 
clear wings and downy-belted bodies of humble-bees, Another, 
the Sphecia moth, is an exact model of the hornet, and as it 
sits on the bark of poplar-trees in the spring, is constantly 
mistaken and avoided on this account. A leading entomolo- 
gist once declared to us that, though it was impossible that he 
could really be mistaken, he never handled the counterfeit 
hornet without reluctance. The imaginary sting saves both 
these creatures from human molestation. There is a 
common fly, which may often be seen on garden flowers, 
which is an almost exact imitation of the hive-bee. 
Another mimics the humble-bee, and so enters its burrow 
and lays its eggs, the larve from which feed upon the 
larve of the bee. In the Central Hall of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, where the statue of 
Darwin sits musing above the illustrations of his laws of 
development which are there presented to the eye in con- 
crete form, these counterfeit bees and moths may now be 
seen, with the Eupleinx butterflies and their imitators, and 
other strange instances of protective resemblance. Birds also 
appear among the list of animal counterfeits. In India, there 
is a small black crow, with a long forked tail. This is imitated 
by a weaker creature of wholly different kind, a black cuckoo. 
Both species are shown in the same case as the counterfeiting 
butterflies and mock-bees. Another cuckoo has arrived at the 
Zoological Gardens which imitates a ground-pheasant. In the 
Island of Bourn, in the Moluccas, Mr. Wallace discovered an 
oriole which had abandoned the gay black and yellow plumage 
of its family, and counterfeited exactly the colours and shape 
of a “honeysucker.” The object was clear; for the “ honey- 
suckers,” according to Mr. Wallace, are active and powerful 
birds, with strong claws, sharp beaks, and loud, bawling voices, 
and being plentiful and pugnacious, drive away the crows and 
hawks; the oriole thus obtains protection by being mistaken 
for the stronger bird. In another island, a different oriole was 
found which imitated another kind of honeysucker. 

In the absence of complete knowledge of the habits of 
the birds which show these mimetic analogies, it is too 
early to speak with confidence of the causes to which 
they are due. But in the case of the insects, it is difficult to 
disagree either with Bates’s explanation of their object, or 
the confidence with which he saw in the process which pro- 
duces these resemblances a highly specialised instance of the 
law of natural selection, the selecting agents being the 
insectivorous creatures which gradually kill off all that do 
not acquire protection by mimicry; while according to the 
closeness of its persecution by enemies, which seek the imitator 
but avoid the imitated, will be its tendency to become an 
exact counterfeit. 

The determination of this natural law was the last 
contribution of Mr. Bates to the larger questions of 
natural history. During his later years he devoted himself 
mainly to his work as Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, contenting himself, so far as his old pursuits went, with 
collecting and studying certain pet families of beetles, which 
collections, we may mention, were not, as asserted in a 
daily paper, offered to, and refused by, the authorities of the 
Zoological Museum. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS* 
Wuo Mr. Arthur H. Smith may be, or how he gained his 
experience of things Chinese, we have no means of discovering. 
We only know from the introduction that he lived for eighteen 
years in China, and that his book is founded on a series of 
papers originally contributed to the North China Daily News. 
One thing, however, is certain. Mr. Smith has of China, as 
Mr. Samuel Weller had of London, a knowledge that is at 


Chinese Characteristics, By Arthur H. Smith. London: Kegan Paul and 
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ie 
once “extensive and peculiar.” It is quite conceivable that he 
may not be very deeply read in Chinese history and literature 
and that he may make mistakes as to customs and laws, Pe 
that as it may, he manages to bring his readers far closer to 
the actual Chinaman than the ordinary writer on the Celestial 
Empire. The fastidious may think it necessary to sneer at 
some of Mr. Smith’s semi-philosophic reflections, and mg. 
object to his journalistic habit of throwing in q little 
story of General Grant, Lord Palmerston, or a charity. 
school child at the end of each chapter; but the dig. 
cerning reader will perceive that the book is crammed fy}j 
of good stuff. Mr. Smith is evidently a man with that 
rare gift, the gift for racial diagnosis. He is able to dis. 
criminate between the fundamental and the merely superficia} 
differences that exist between Western and Chinese civiliga. 
tion. More than that, he can transfer to his readers the 
appreciation of characteristics which the Chinese possess, but 
for which it is almost impossible to find an analogy among 
Europeans. He does not merely describe what is behing 
the curtain; he lifts it and lets us look in. Hence it jg 
that his book clears up many of the difficulties which pre. 
sent themselves to us while attempting to penetrate that most 
fascinating of mysteries, Chinese civilisation. It should be 
read by all those who want to realise what China really 
means. 


It is difficult to know what to choose among the many 
interesting things set before us by Mr. Smith. There 
is no master-key to the Chinese character, and the mental 
standpoint of the race must be collected from a great 
variety of moral and intellectual phenomena. Perhaps the 
strangest thing about a people who were civilised, in the 
truest sense of the word, long before the foundations of the 
Athenian walls were laid, or before the Pheenicians launched 
their galleys from the port of Tyre, is their almost entire 
disregard of logic. No European of fully developed mind 
ever attempts to escape from the iron bonds of the syllogism, 
The European may claim to choose his premisses ; but these 
once chosen, he admits that he is bound to reject what is incon- 
sistent with the conclusions they demand. Not so the China- 
man. He is nothing if not illogical. For example, he does 
not merely tolerate, but in many cases actually adopts, or, as 
we should say, believes, ‘the three religions,”"—Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism; and this in spite of the fact that 
their tenets are mutually destructive. Mr. Smith gives 
instances drawn from every circumstance of life, of this 
fundamental illogicalness. In regard to the three religions, 
he says :— 

“Tt is always difficult to make a Chinese perceive that two forms 

of belief are mutually exclusive. He knows nothing about logical 
contradictions, and cares even less. He has learned by instinct 
the art of reconciling propositions which are inherently irrecon- 
cilable, by violently affirming each of them, paying no heed 
whatever to their mutual relations. He is thus prepared by all 
his intellectual training to allow the most incongruous forms of 
belief to unite, as fluids mingle by endosmosis and exosmosis. 
He has carried ‘intellectual hospitality’ to the point of logical 
suicide, but he does not know it, and cannot be made to under- 
stand it, when he is told.” 
As a rule, when we find a race exhibiting this “ in- 
tellectual hospitality ” to mutually destructive propositions, 
we declare that it has not reached a stage of mental 
development sufficiently high for the government of reason. 
The Negroes are illogical because they are undeveloped and 
uncivilised. In the case of the Chinese, however, this explana- 
tion will not do. All observers agree in declaring that the 
Chinese brain, though different, cannot be considered in any 
sense inferior to the European. Mr. Smith is specially strong 
on this point :— 

“The great T‘ai Tsung,’ remarks the late Dr. Williamson, ‘ the 
founder of the T‘ang dynasty, said that the precepts of the sages 
were for the Chinese what the water is for the fishes.’ Con- 
fucianism has unified the language, the thought, and the race. It 
has developed a nation of keen intellectual ability, able as we 
have already remarked to hold their own with any other race now 
on the planet. We are constantly surprised and delighted by the 
rapidity, accuracy, and apparent ease with which some Chinese 
seem to sssimilate knowledge, even when cast in foreign moulds. 
They have that genius which is ‘infinite capacity for labour,’ and 
those staying qualities which enable them to win every race. 
Their education is narrow and inadequate. But still it is educa- 
tion, and enables them to use their minds, the true end of 
education. The mind of an educated Chinese resembles a steam- 
engine on rails; it is fitted to its particular track and to no other; 
the moment it leaves this track it is‘ ditched’ and helpless. But 
as long as it remains upon that track it moves with an ease and 
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hich is truly wonderful. Nor is this intellectual force 
2 Peetd to those who are educated. As the writer just quoted 
be truly remarked, it is very common to meet with able men 
poe the coolies. The minds of women in China have been 
totally neglected for countless ages, the insignificant exceptions 
— serving toillustrate the dense darkness which has prevailed, 
nick darkness that might be felt. Yet many of the ordinary 
Chinese women have well-balanced and practical minds, and it is 
very common phenomenon to find women virtually at the head 
af the entire establishment, dominating their husbands by sheer 
superiority of mental ability.” 
Connected with their illogicalness—we must be allowed the 
word, in spite of its ugliness, for no synonym or periphrasis will 
express the exact thought—is the Chinese scorn of accuracy, 
and their ineradicable incapacity for mental honesty and 
sincerity. Mr. Smith evidently inclines to ihe belief that to 
the latter quality is to be attributed the failure of the Chinese 
to triumph over all other forms of civilisation. They want 
nothing for success but “an honest heart ;” but wanting that, 


they want all. 
Perhaps the most marvellous chapter in Mr. Smith’s book 
is that in which he describes the Chinese absence of nerves :— 


“Jt seems to make no particular difference to a Chinese how 
long he remains in one position. He will write all day, like an 
automaton. If he is a handicraftsman, he will stand in one place 
from dewy morn till dusky eve, working away at his weaving, his 
gold-beating, or whatever it may be, and do it every day, without 
any variation in the monotony, and apparently no special con- 
sciousness that there is any monotony to be varied. In the same 
way Chinese school-children are subjected to an amount of con- 
finement, unrelieved by any recesses or change of work, which 
would soon drive Western pupils to the verge of insanity. The 
very infants in arms, instead of squirming and wriggling as our 
children begin to do as soon as they are born, lie as impassive as 
somany mud gods. And at amore advanced age, when Western 
children would vie with the monkey in its wildest antics, Chinese 
children will often stand, sit or squat, in the same posture for a 
great length of time... ... In the item of sleep, the Chinese 
establishes the same difference between himself and the Occidental, 
as in the directions already specified. Generally speaking, he is 
able to sleep anywhere. None of the trifling disturbances which 
drive us to despair, annoy him. With a brick for a pillow, he can 
lie down on his bed of stalks, cr mud bricks or rattan, and sleep 
the sleep of the just, with no reference to the rest of creation. 
He does not want his room darkened, nor does he require others 
to be still. The ‘infant crying in the night’ may continue to cry 
for all he cares, for it does not disturb him. In some regions, the 
entire population seem to fall asleep, as by a common instinct 
(like that of the hibernating bear) during the first two hours of 
summer afternoons, and they do this with regularity, no matter 
where they may be. At two hours after noon the universe at such 
seasons is as still as at two hours after midnight. In the case of 
most working people at least, and also in that of many others, 
position in sleep is of no sort of consequence. It would be easy 
to raise in China an army of a million men—nay, of ten millions 
—tested by competitive examination, as to their capacity to go to 
sleep across three wheelbarrows, with head downwards, like a 
spider, their mouths wide open and a fly inside! ...... The 
same freedom from the tyranny of nerves is exhibited in the 
Chinese endurance of physical pain. Those who have any 
acquaintance with the operations in hospitals in China, know how 
common, or rather how almost universal it is, for the patients to 
bear without flinching a degree of pain from which the stoutest 
of us would shrink in terror. It would be easy to expand this 
topic alone into an essay, but we must pass it by, merely calling 
attention to a remark of George Eliot, in one of her letters. ‘The 
highest calling and election,’ she says—irritated no doubt, by 
theological formulas for which she had no taste—‘ is to do without 
opium, and to bear pain with clear-eyed endurance.’ If she is 
right, there can be little doubt that most Chinese, at least, have 
made their calling and election sure.” 
Though Mr. Smith’s book is full of interesting matter, it does 
not, of course, clear up the Chinese problem. This problem, 
which still awaits solution, may be stated by two questions :— 
(1.) What is the social quality which has preserved the Chinese 
race and Chinese civilisation from that process of decay which 
has ultimately fastened on all other non-Christian civilisations, 
—which destroyed the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Phenician, 
the Greek, and the Roman polities? (2.) What is the social 
quality which has forbidden progress in China, and has 
apparently negatived the law which in other continuing 
societies seems so universal,—the law that one item of know- 
ledge is always a stepping-stone to another, and that science 
is like a tree which, unless it be cut down, must either grow 
or decay. If the so-called Science of Sociology is worth any- 
thing, it ought to afford answers to these questions. 





THE GENTLEWOMAN IN SOCIRETY.* 
THERE seems to be a wish on the part of certain English 
ladies to revive an old English word which has fallen almost 








* The Gentleroman in Soc'ety. By Lady Violet Greville. London: Henry 
and Cc, 





entirely into disuse, a “gentlewoman.” In that portion of 
the current literature of to-day which is written by ladies for 
the perusal of other ladies, the term is becoming more and 
more frequent, and is employed, we suspect, as a kind of pro- 
test against the universal and rather indiscriminate use that 
is made of the word “lady.” ‘Every woman is a lady now,’ 
these good people seem to say; ‘therefore it behoves us to 
call ourselves by some other name ; we will be “ gentlewomen,” 
and the young persons who serve behind bars and counters 
may be ladies if they please.’ There is no fault to be found 
with the word itself; still, we cannot but think that it isa pity 
to revive it, especially for that reason. The word “ gentle- 
man,” in its invidious sense, is becoming every day more 
rare, and we have good reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact: the ladies would have been better ad- 
vised if they too had acquiesced without protest in the 
common assumption of their distinctive title, and had 
tried to view with pleasure the breaking down of old 
barriers. As it is, they seem to have sought refuge in the 
word “ gentlewoman ;” and among other signs of this change, 
we are promised a series of books,—‘ The Victoria Library 
for Gentlewomen,” of which the first, The Gentlewoman in 
Society, now lies before us, and which will have for their 
object the description of “real gentlewomen” for the benefit 
and instruction of others. Lady Violet Greville, the author 
of the first of this series, can hardly be congratulated 
upon the success of her contribution to it. It is evident 
that she wished to make her volume something better than 
the books of “ etiquette” which can sometimes be picked up 
on railway bookstalls, and which instruct the vulgar herd as 
to the manners of society, and the correct ways of taking 
soup, or entering a ball-room. With this end in view, she 
enters into lengthy dissertations upon society as it appears 
to her, and upon the place that is filled in by her own sex. 
Happily, for her sex, we consider that neither the picture that 
she draws of our society, nor that of the “‘ gentlewoman ” who 
lives in it, is very true to the real facts of the case. Society is 
something more than “an aggregate of leisured men and 
women,” as she calls it: leisure and freedom from the 
necessity of labour is not its chief qualification, nor are its 
ends quite so futile as Lady Violet Greville might lead us 
to believe. The “ gentlewoman,” too, is, we hope, something 
better than the lady whom the author describes with such 
gusto. We cannot but think that a love of fine-writing has 
tempted the author more than once to let her pen run away 
with her, and that a great many of the opinions and the senti- 
ments that she gives vent to are not really her own, but are 
put down in order to adorn the tale. Occasionally there is a 
fair substratum of truth in her description of the character 
and manners of the woman of to-day—a description which 
is often far from flattering—also there is a fair amount 
of common-sense and shrewdness in the advice that she offers 
to her readers; but both her indictment and her advice are so 
overlaid with luxuriant and exaggerated language which 
means little or nothing at all, that we fear her readers will 
have some difficulty in sifting out the wheat of her actual 
and original observation from the chaff with which she has 
mixed it. 

Woman, at the hands of Lady Viclet Greville, becomes a 
veritable chameleon. Variwm et mutabile semper, we know: 
but surely not quite so changeable as the author makes her 
out. Hardly anything is said of her, in praise or censure, that 
is not contradicted in the next chapter. If we are told in one 
chapter that a spinster who has reached years of discretion is 
the most helpless and dependent creature possible, who can 
do nothing for herself, nor even cross the road by herself,—then 
we are assured in the next that this same lady rejoices in the 
most absolute freedom of speech and action, and is far too 
independent and self-reliant in her ways. Are we to believe 
that the character of the spinster has actually changed in 
that brief interval of time, or that the opinion of the author 
has changed with regard to her? As it is,a reader—of the 
other and stupider sex—becomes rather perplexed by these 
continual changes of view, and is disposed to believe that 
his ignorance of his “conquerors,” as Mr. Meredith calls 
them, is not likely to be much enlightened by Lady Violet 
Greville. And yet it must be admitted that the author has 
been most painstaking in describing their life and character 
for his benefit. He is introduced to the “ gentlewoman” as a 
child—and avery spoilt and disagreeable child she seems to 
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be: as a girl, who is only a precocious edition of the child 
that apes the manners of the woman,—the race of innoceat 
ingénues, we are informed, is practically extinct: as a 
womin,—and he is fain to confess that tbe girl has not 
improved with her mature growth. Still, the male reader need 
not sorrow at the picture that is presented to him, for he will 
find, before he has read many more pages, that the author bas 
flatly contradicted most of her sweeping assertions, and con- 
siderably modified others. He will have more reason to 
sorrow at the one opinion which Lady Violet Greville has not 
contradicted or modified, and that is the very poor opinion 
that she entertains of that inferior and selfish animal, 
man. That, the character of man, is the gist of the whole 
matter, the cause of woman’s shortcomings, and of the 
pessimistic view of her sex that the author so frequently takes. 
The woman of to-day is what man has made her. She is 
faulty because she fashions her conduct after that inferior 
model, and deliberately stoops to his level in order to 
attract and please him. If woman would only be trae to her 
own nature, and set herself a higher standard of conduct and 
morality, then, the author thinks, she might also succeed in 
raising the character of man together with her own. If 
argued only from one point of view, the contention might 
seem reasonable enough ; argued from another, it would seem 
as reasonable to charge womankind with causing the delin- 
quencies of the other sex. The first known instance of shifting 
the blame was when Adam answered that the woman gave 
him the apple, and he did eat: it is, perhaps, in revenge for 
the meanness of that plea that the woman has ever since tried 
to shift the blame from her shoulders to those of her com- 
panion. 

The most jarring note in Lady Violet Greville’s book is 
struck by her ill-concealed contempt for “outsiders,”—whether 
these unfortunate people owe their outside position in society 
to their poverty, or to their want of birth or influence. She 
is more amusing, however, when she comes to catalogue 
them. In w chapter, which is curiously and reverently 
entitled “In the Shadow of the Throne,” she describes with 
bated breath the splendid mysteries of a presentation at 
Court, and laments the fact that all kinds and conditions of 
people think themselves good enough to receive this supreme 
honour. “ Rich merchants; people in business; country 
squires; American cousins; people of no estimation except 
in their own,”—all these press forward in their anxiety to 
mike their bow to their Sovereign ; although, forsooth, they 
are “never under any possible circumstances likely to be 
invited to State balls or parties.” Fleas are not lobsters, as 
the homely adage says,—but there is no reason to remind them 
of the fact; even though they are only rich merchants and 
country squires. , On the whole, however, Lady Violet Gre- 
ville’s treatment of her subject is inoffensive enough, though 
we cannot think her impressions were very worthy of record, 
or that she has succeeded in going very deep into the inner 
nature of the society of which she writes. Both her styleand 
her language are extremely florid and ornate, and some of her 
sentiments are very beautiful. As a contribution to con- 
temporary philosophy, we fear that her work is hardly of a 
sufficiently serious and weighty nature. As a handbook of 
etiquette for the instruction of ‘ outsiders,” it would have 
been more useful if it had dealt more fully with details of 
conduct. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Natural Science, published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., is 
the latest addition to the positively appalling list of new 
monthly magazines. The object of its promoters, as we learn 
from the first number, is ‘to interpret simply and without ex- 
cessive technicalities the main results of contemporary work in 
natural science to those who try to follow the general progress of 
modern thought,” to, in fact, combat certain present-day ten- 
dencies towards scientific “specialisation” and sheer “ profes- 
sionalism” We cannot enumerate all the other intentions of 
the conductors of the new periodical. They mean, however, to 
expound and deal ina critical manner with “ the principal results 
of current research in geology and biology that appear to be of 
more than limited application,” and to make a prominent feature 
of original articles referring to the existing status of certain special 
branches of natural science, with suggestions for further develop- 
ment. This first number of Natural Science is, to say the least, more 
than promising. In the list of contributors are the names of 





Woodward, Beddard, Teall, Boulenger, J. W. Davis, G. H Ca 
penter, and R. Lydekker. Among the subjects dealt ee a 
“ Recent Observations upon Mimicry,” “ Marine Snakes,” « Dee ' 
Sea Deposits,” and “ English Lake Dwellings.” Mr. Teall’s pa 

i Af ia RN : : per 
on “ Deep-Sea Deposits,” which is, in reality, a review of the Work 
of the ‘Challenger’ expedition, is an ideal paper of the popular — 
and yet not too popular—scieatific sort. Natural Science, in fact 
starts with a very full equipment, except in one departmen: 
There is a certain intellectual flabbiness about “ Notes and Chon. 
ments.” This fault, however, time may be expected to cure, 

It must be allowed that the new number of the New Review 
is rather a dull one. Carlyle’s dreary novel of “Wotton Rein. 
fred” is brought to a dreary “conclusion,”—if the ab 
termination of the autobiography of what Carlyle terms “the 
fair Jane” can be said to deserve this name. M. Zola’s « Recollec. 
tions” of three wars are very tame. The best of the contents of 
this number of the New Review are an elaborate and in parts 
almost Piercie Shaftonian stu ly, by Mr. Addington Symonds, of 
the promising poet-clergyman, Edward Cracroft Lefroy, who died 
at the age of thirty-five, and some hitherto unpublished letters 
of Mr. Ruskin to his secretary and friend, Mr. Charles Howell, 
They deal with a period extending only over thirteen months, but 
they show Mr. Ruskin at his best,—full of pain, but also full of fun, 
and, in pecuniary matters, the good genius of innumerable people, 

There are some really excellent papers in the March number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Perhaps the first place among these 
should be given to Mr. Foster Watson’s “Sir Henry Wotton, 
Gentleman and Schoolmaster.” It is one of the best studies that 
have ever appeared of that greatest of child-psychologists, The 
next place to this paper we are inclined to give to “ Marquesan 
(otherwise Herman) Melville,” giving a study of one who was be- 
yond all doubt the greatest of the prose-poets of the Pacific. The 
hand-to-mouth public writer might do worse than read a curious 
paper of odds-and-ends, “ Baboos, Bulls, Blunders, &c.” He wil] 
learn, among other things, that he ought to write, not “ Russo- 
phile,” but “ Philo-Russ.”’ 

The most interesting paper in the March number of the 
Expositor is the second of a series, by the Rev. George Adam 
Smith, on “ The Geography of the Holy Land,” dealing with the 
Low Hills, or Shephelah, from which it appears that in the cam- 
paign of 701 B.C., the Assyrian army “ was smitten not, as we 
usually imagine, round the walls of Jerusalem, for the Bible 
nowhere implies that, but under Sennacherib himself, in the 
main camp and head-quarters, which either were still in the 
Southern Shephelah, or, if we may believe Herodotus, had crossed 
the desert to Pelusium, and were overtaken in that pestiferous 
region that has destroyed so many armies.” Professor Cheyne’s 
paper on “ Dr. Driver’s Introduction to the Old-Testament Litera- 
ture” will be found valuable by those—and they must be many 
—who differ from his views. 

“The Wrecker” continues the leading feature of Scribner's 
Magazine. After reading the March instalment, one wonders how 
much—or, rather, how little—there is in it of Mr. Lloyd Oshourne 
as compared with Mr. R. L Stevenson. The mad outbreak of 
Mr. Bellairs at the close seems absolutely Stevensonian. The 
other contents of this numter are essentially commonplace,—in- 
cluding even the late Mr. Lowell’s last poem, on “A Bust of General 
Grant.” The most generally interesting paper is “The Water 
Route from Chicago to the Ocean.” The illustrations are 
exceptionally good. 

Mr. Besant’s new novel of “The Ivory Gate,” which is now 
running in Chambers’s Journal, promises to be one of his best. 
There is a picture in the March number of a corner of literary- 
legal Bohemia, which reminds one somehow of “ Ready-Money 
Mortiboy.” The miscellaneous papers in this number are above, 
rather than below, the average. Mr. Richard Dowling’s short 
story of “ Urgent Private Affairs ” is also a good one. 

The improvement in the illustrations of the Quiver, which we 
have already had occasion to note, is continued in 1892. The 
short stories and sermonettes are maintained at their standard of 
considerable rather than high excellence, and “ Such a Suitable 
Match” demonstrates that gossiping wom2n and helpless clergy- 
men are to be found in Australia as well as here. But cannot 
little “ grit ” be imported into the general articles ? 

The Boy’s Own Paper for 1892 seems to contain no new feature. 
All the old elements are retained, however, and in every respect 
are as good as ever they were. “The Orchid-Seekers,” which is 
the leading continued story, and the chief scenes of which are 
laid in Borneo, is quite up to the ordinary Jules Verne mark, al- 
though it is not written by the great thaumaturgist for boys, but 
by Messrs. Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 

An interesting volume has been added to Messrs. Gale 
and Polden’s “Military Series,’ The Battle of Spicheren, by 
Brevet-Major G. F. R. Henderson (Gale and Polden, Chat- 
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Henderson traces the errors of the French 
ing, the first, of course, being declaring war 
derably weaker in numbers than the Germans, 
Napoleon ex- 


ham). Major 
from the beginn 


ith forces cons! ne : 
« ferior in organisation and readiness. 


in 
cant find an available force of 250,000 in Alsace and 
9 he actually found about 186,000; on the other hand, 


forces (twelve army corps) were at their full strength 
‘xteen days after the declaration of war. Spicheren—the town is 
‘ w miles on the French side of the border—was fought on 
pint 6th. Mistakes, it seems, were made on both sides, but the 
po a errors were in the direction of audacity ; the French, in 
that of irresolution. Had General Frossard availed himself of the 
o portunity, he might have inflicted serious loss on the enemy, 

1." possibly won a great victory. Other Generals were equally 
ane to the occasion. Twenty-five thousand men under three 
Generals might have come to his help. All these actually heard 
the firing at Spicheren, and yet none took the pains even to find 
out what was going on. We cannot follow the course of 
the fight, which Major Henderson gives with much detail, 
dividing it into acts, so to speak. The whole makes a very in- 
structive memoir. Both narrative and criticism are of much value. 
The Germans lost in killed, wounded, and missing, 4,871; the 
French, about eight hundred less.——The Campaign of Fredericks- 
burg (same author and publishers) appears in a third edition. 


The Optics of Photography and Photographic Lenses. By J. Traill 
Taylor. (Whittaker.)—After some preliminary chapters, in which 
the subjects of light, photographic definition, refraction, spheri- 
cal aberration, &c., are briefly treated, Mr. Taylor discusses in 
order, with a reference to their several inventors, the various 
lenses which are and have been used in photography, pointing 
out their advantages, &c. Outsiders, and even amateurs, who 
have amused themselves with the art would hardly imagine how 
creat an amount of scientific knowledge and technical ingenuity 
has been expended in this direction. The different species of 
lenses are very numerous, and the varieties almost innumerable. 
Mr. Taylor explains that his book is intended for the use of 
practising photographers. 

Messrs. Chambers publish a set of New Historical Readers in 
seven volumes, adapted in style to the requirements of the seven 
standards in primary schools. All of them range over the course 
of the history of this island, from the Roman invasion down to the 
present time. They are well illustrated in a somewhat conven- 
tional style (we may suggest, however, that Agrippina did not 
sit with Claudius on the same platform,—‘ Haud procul in alio 
suggestu,” says Tacitus, and that seemed scandalous enough). 
Gregory was hardly a “young priest” when he saw the English 
boys in the slave-market at Rome; he must have been at least 
forty——With these may be mentioned Jarrold’s Girls’ Own 
Readers (Jarrold and Sons). Five volumes are now before us, 
and it is intended that there should be, if there are not already 
published, siz, adapted to the standards. The editor claims, and 
doubtless with reason, the merits of being fresh and unhackneyed, 
of preserving some sort of continuous interest, and generally of 
attracting the attention in a profitable and suggestive way. 
—Another line, not less useful in its way, is taken up by 
Blackie’s Science Readers (Blackie and Son). Vols. I. and II. are 
devoted to “ Lessons on Common Objects ;” Vol. III., to “ Simple 
Principles of Classification: Substances used in Arts and Manu- 
factures: Phenomena of Earth and Atmosphere: Matter in Three 
States—Solids, Liquids, and Gases ;” Vols. IV. and V., to “ Animal 
and Plant Life,” the former with “particular reference to agri- 
culture.” These two are from the pen of the Rev. Theodore Wood, 
who, as the son of the late J. G@. Wood, has a hereditary claim 
to write upon this subject. 

A Month ina Dandi. By Christina S. Bremner. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—Miss Bremner is a little sensitive, it is clear, on the 
subject of her book, and makes something like an apology for it. 
“In spite of the slender thread of persoual experience on which 
these impressions are strung, they touch on matters of profound 
importance.” Exactly; if it be fully understood that the personal 
experience gives but the very slightest title, if any hold at all, to 
speak on these matters, no harm is done. Long residence in India 
may qualify for an authoritative opinion ; a brief journey is quite 
as likely to disqualify as not. just because it is so difficult not to 
overestimate the value of casual impressions. Miss Bremner's 
book is not without value, and it is certainly agreeably written ; 
but we certainly prefer her experiences of travel to her Indian 
politics. 

The Little Manx Nation. By Hall Caine (W. Heinemann.)— 
Mr. Hall Caine gave some lectures on the Isle of Man and the 
Manx people at the Royal Institution, and he has reprinted them 
in this volume, reprinted them as they were delivered. It isa 
pleasant book to read, except, indeed, where Mr. Hall Caine has to 
speak of the Athole lords of the island. They did abcut as little, 


the German 





according to his account, for the half-million or more which they 
received, as can well be imagined. The one great name connected 
with the island is Thomas Wilson, who was Bishop from 1698 to 
1755 (dying in his ninety-third year). He was not a Manx man, 
but born in Cheshire. Mr. Hall Caine has many curious things 
to tell of the Bishop, whom he admires greatly, though not without 
reservations. According to Chalmers (“General Biographical 
Dictionary,” xxxii.), the Bishop lost £1,800 (not £500 as is here 
stated), by his appeal to the Crowx, and the subscription that was 
started to reimburse him was set on foot by his Metropolitan, the 
Archbishop of York. 


About Ceylon and Borneo. By Walker J. Clutterbuck. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Clutterbuck has seen some interesting countries, and 
is not without some gift of description. If he would only not try 
to be humorous! Imagine a man writing, seeing in type, and 
actually passing for press such a sentence as this: “ You had 
news from England of your mother-in-law’s death, or other in- 
cidents which brightened up your future ”! 

Ambulance Hand-Book. By George Thomas Beatson, M.D. (St. 
Andrew’s Ambulance Association, Glasgow.)—This manual of 
instruction on the “principles of first-aid to the injured,” con- 
sists largely of the substance of lectures delivered by its author 
to ambulance classes. It does not fall within our province to 
criticise them, but we may point out the convenience of having 
the information on this important subject systematised nd 
put together in a convenient form; nor must we forge to 
mention that the author has generously presented his labour to 
the St. Andrew’s Ambulance Association. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—Messrs. Howe and Co. publish 
some very cheap volumes under the title of “ Everybody’s Series.” 
The specimens before us are Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 
Marryat’s Jacob Faithful, and Lover’s Rory O’More. The type is 
not, to be candid, quite what we would like to read in a railway 
train, but that the volumes give much for little money cannot be 
doubted.—Principles of Agriculture, edited by R. P. Wright 
(Blackie and Son), one of the series of ‘“ Blackie’s Science Text- 
Books,” appears in a revised edition, with additions made from 
Miss Ormerod’s “Manual of Injurious Insects” and “ Smith’s 
Diseases of Field and Garden Crops ;” while questions set in the 
Science and Art Department examinations are also appended. To 
the same series belongs Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, 1 heoretical 
and Practical, by A. Humboldt Sexton. ‘We have also received : 
—A Threefold Cord: Poems by Three Friends, edited by George 
MacDonald (Chatto and Windus); and The Trial and Death of 
Socrates, by F. J. Church, M.A. (Macmillan). 

MaGazines AND SERIAL PusLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the 
English Illustrated Magazine, Part 1 of the Encyclopedic Dictionary 
and Part 12 of the Universal Atlas (Cassell and Co.), Bibliothéque 
Universelle, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Month, the Bookman, 
the Library Review, the Thinker, the Educational Review, the Journal 
of Education, the United Service Magazine, the Forum, Lippincott's 
Magazine, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Belgravia, the Argosy, Temple Bar, Harper’s Magazine, the Idler, 
the North American Review, the Indian Magazine, Good Words, the 
Sunday at Home, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Monthly 
Packet, the Girl’s Own Paper, and St. Nicholas. 
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Abbott (E.), The Fourth Gospel, 8v0 .......00.++--+008 » eee( Hodder & Stoaghton) 7/6 
Abbott (E.), History of Greece, Part IL., cr 8VO ....--..ccccceeeee eee (Longmans) 10/6 
ee a FD ere (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Arnold (E.), Potiphar’s Wife, Cr 870.......ccccecseceeccceeeeeeee ss-.ee (Longmans) 5,0 
Askinson (W.), Perfumes and their Preparation, 8vo .... seeeseeee-(Spon) 12/6 
Baedeker (K.), Handbook to Upper Egypt, 12m0 ..........c0.ceeeeceeceeees (Daiau) le” 


Barrie (J. M.), The Little Minister, 1 vol. cr 8vo ............... .. (Vassell & Co.) 7/6 
Burton (K.), To-Day, To-Morrow, and For Ever, cr 8vo ......(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Cottage Lectures on Worship, 12mo ..,.......24..+++8 anauan (Mowbray) 2/6 
Cramer (C. R.), A Strange Trio of Artists, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Crommelin (M.), Violet Vyvian, Cr BVO .....:s60 cescsceeceercecceceteee enseeees (White) 2/0 
Cross (M. B.), Stolen Honey, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... .(Hurst & Blackett) 21,0 


Emerson (E. R.), Masks, Heads, and Faces, cr 8V0.........:ccce0cc+-seeenees (Black) 15/0 
Engelmann (B.), Atlas to Homer, folid ..........ccccrccecesseeceneeeceeceecesees (Grevel) 10/6 
Five Great Offerings and their Law, cr 8V0........cscecceeeeceeee (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Freeman (E. A.), History of Sicily, Vol. I'I., 8¥0 ...........c:csceeeeeeee (Frowde) 24/0 
Glyn (A. L.), Fifty Pounds for a Wife, cr 8vo .., ....... ...(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Gordon (J. E. H.), Eunice Huscombe, cr 8V0 ...........-+00...-ceseeeee .aeeee(3. Low) 7/6 


Greswell (W. P.), Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi, cr 8vo (Frowde) 7/6 
Grimble(A.), Shooting and Salmon-Fishing Hints, &c.,4to (Chapman & Hall) 45/0 
Gunasckara (A. M.), Grammar of Singalese Language, Svo (K. Paul & Co.) 12/6 





Hale (Captain), How to Tie Salmon-Flies, 8y0............-. snmeasbulbsiaiaaiiiol S. Low) 12/6 
Kennard (K.), That Pretty Little Horsebreaker, cr 8vo ............... (Methuen) 2/ 

Lawless (K.), Grania : the Story of an Island, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 21/0 
Lewes (V. B.), Air and Water, OF 810 ......ccc.cc.cc.ce-ceccorcereeccereeees (Methuen) 2/6 
Lockie (J.), Marine Engineer’s Drawing-Book, imp 8vo ... ..(Lockwood) 3/6 
Massee (G.), Monograph of the Myxogastres, roy 8V0 .........-.0.04-+- (Methue ) 18/0 
Maturin (C. R.), Melmoth the Wanderer, 3,vols. cr 8vo_ ............... (Bentley) 24/0 
Meredith (G.), The Tragic Comedian, Cr 8V0 ................20eee0es (Ward & Lock) 3/6 


Miller (A. J.), Physical Beauty, and How to Preserve It, cr 8vo (srentano) 10/6 
Molloy (J. F.), The Faiths of the Gospels, 2 vols. 8vo ...... (Ward & Downey) 21/0 







Modern Milkmaid, Cr 8V0 ........+-eeceecseeee eee seeeeeseasenereeeenees ces (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Mouat (J.), Rise of the Australian Wool Kings, cr 8vo.........(Sonnenscheiu) 36 
Muirhead (J. B.), Elements of Ethics, Cr 8V0.00.....4...008 cseeeee oe (J. Mariay) 3/0 
Munro (J. M. H.), Soils and Manure, er 8yo ...... cecseeeee..e-ee(Cagsell & Co.) 2/6 
Nestorian (A.), In Sia or Folly, cr 8¥0..+..+.00. eeaccsecesesescocceses (Digby & Long 60 
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Packard (A. S.), The Labrador Coast, 810.......s0.sssssersenerenes (K. Paul & Co.) 18/6 
Payne (E. J. 7) History of the New World called - merica, boxe I. ...(Frowde) 18 0 
Pixley (F. W.), Bookkeeping, cr 8V0 ...........ss00e0 maeavecsesnanpiel (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


A Paul & Co.) 15/0 


Rees (J. D.), Lord Connemara’s Tours in India, 8vo 
: - asa sanae : er ont 2/6 


Reiner (Canon), am, cr 8vo 
Riches in Ruin, 12 (K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Saint-. Amend (I. de), Youth ‘of th 8vo(Hutchinson) 5,0 
Shore (H. N.), Smuggling Days and Smuggling — cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Smith (J. G ), Christian Monasticism, 8V0............ccccsscsccsseeee Sdidewevedd (Innes) 14/0 
Snell (S8.), Miner’s Nystagmus, &c., roy 8vo (Wright) 6,0 
Spon’s Workshop Receipts, Vol. v., cr 8vo.. .(Spon) 5/0 
Sweet (H.), New English Grammar, Part L., .(Frowde) 10/6 
Tisdall (W. St. C.), Grammar of Gajarxti Language, 8yvo0 (K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
Todd (G. E.), Medieval Scottish Poetry, cr 8vo ..(Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
Tutt (J. W.), British Noctus, Vol. II., 8vo... 
Tutt (J. W.), Melanizm and Melanochroism, 8 
Wheeler (P. F,), Partnerships and Music, cr 8vo 
Wray (J. yt Life and Labours of, cr 8vo........ meee 



























(Sonnenschein) 7/0 
mame 2/6 
.(Biack) 5/0 
..(Snow) 5/0 











66 ” Messrs. Liberty invite a visit of inspection 
L | B E R T Y | of their pt hy eerOn a of 
an 
DECORATIVE for Curtains, Furniture-Coverings, and Up- 


FURNISHING holstery Draperies 
FABRICS. és ad Eastern, Fos —. and Borie nd 
. - : olourings, and exclusive registered designs. 
NEW SPRING PATTERNS | " Prices - ban 94, per a. 32 inches wide, to 
POST-FREE. 7s. 6d. per yard, 50 inches wide. 


New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and co. 9 REGEST STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mannfactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM ED LEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| aot ; Billiard aud a Rooms Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishin oatin 
MATLOCK. | . - - 


| Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week, 


CALICO’ and FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUOTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is less liable to the dangers of chill and cold, which 
are induced by wearing the ordinary leng-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmth 
and perfect ventilation are ensured. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 
Illustrated Price-Iast, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application. 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY CHEAPSIDE, ho d 
TAAFFE and COLDWELL, 81 GRAFTON 8 DUBLIN: 
STARK BROS. 9 SOUTH BRIDGE, DINBURGH. 








HYDROPATHY, 








WM. POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 
The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
I ted Funds, £4,500,000. 
Profits Divided, £4,000,000. INSTITUTION. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835, 


Th 8 
Bonus Year, 1 899. e next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 


20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate 
ARTHUR SMITHER, ER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C, 








| This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
| increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
| stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
S ri Oo R 3 | vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
| If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
| and permanent injury is done to the sight. 
| 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,’’ now in its 
| Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
| cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


‘COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


SIGHT. 





——— 


FEVESTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKs, 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT . 
ture now bear the annexed | Trade-Mark. natienie Manutac. 
AEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CA’ CATALOGUE sent free 
TRADEMARK. application to * 
DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Sorel Exchange, Cor Cornhill, London, 


SUTTON’S | THE GUINEA ‘BOX 
SEEDS, S2TTOX’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.0.0, 
| 
—— | 





Genuine only direct from 


Priced Lists post-free. | SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 








i 

S7; JAMES’S HALL BANQUETING G ROOM (entrance 

in Regent Street)—TUESDAY, March 15th, p.m., Dr. REIOH will 

deliver his Second Lecture on “The HISTORY of civiLisation, *—-Admi:. 
sion, 2s, 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d, 


N ISS WOODMAN’S CLASS for the SONS of 
| GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.— 
Thorough preparation for Public Schools for Boys from 5 to 14. Outdoor Sports 
under the supervision of a Graduate, are now added tothe work of the school, 
Address as above. 





CHOLARSHIPS i in PREPARATORY SC HOOL. —SIX 


offered to boys preparing for Navy or Public Schools, Value £50, £50, £40, 
Large and successful School near London.—Addres;, ‘* MAGI ISTE,” care of 
Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, 


There will be an ELECTIO 
In JUNE, to TWELVE OOXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of the 
a value of £50, open to boys who on June 18th are over 12 and under 


In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Four Classica] 
Scholarships of the value (upon ee of £80, for boys who on June Ist 
were between the ages of 12 and 14, 


For particular 8, apply t to the BURS AR, Wellington College, Berks, 














VXETER SCHOOL. —There will be an EXAMINATION 

for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on APRIL 12th and 13th. The School 

Exhibitious to the Universities, Woolwich, Sandharst, &¢., amount to £700a 
year.—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 


( XFORD HISTORY SCHOLARSHIPS.—WANTED, 

for a Boy of 18 leaving School, COACHING for the above, with Latin and 
Greek sufficient for Smalls. Healthy country or seaside district preferred. A 
duly qualified Resident Tutor might answer, if willing to accept a moderate 
salary.— T.,” Frenchgate, Richmond, Yorks. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 

of £30 for three eg and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be com. 

peted for on MAY . Open to boys under 15,—For particular 8, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY. Head-Master. 


O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIEN TS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &. —Addr ess, MANAGER, 
Medical, » &e., Association, 8 Lancaster ‘Place, Strand, W.c, 

















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 
held in JULY next—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, W Westminster. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head- Mistress ¢ of the ‘Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. —Head- Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s 8, the Head-Masters of Harr ow, Upping hi am, &e. Recent successes, 


EALTH and EDUC ATION, —L ADY strongly RECOM- 

MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, * MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneonsly at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate an] other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


i ee COLONIAL COL and TRAINING FARMS, 





Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Pe a are prepared to Print aud Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphletr, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the | 
best style, modern or antique, 


acumen oat, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seasi’e Estate of i 330 wecres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECT JR. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
Charter, 1845, for, Land ar Land 
A Royal arter, » for Landowners an ‘armers, Lan 
Esta qo intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
Agents, alture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
or rospects, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
‘Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Course ON BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1802, 


ae = 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
Engimitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
= ‘Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
qelegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College, 


D0 





YAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the Col'ege, will be awarded on the results 
fan Examination to be held on JULY 6.h, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
a farther particulars, apply to J, L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





PPINGHAM 8s C HO OL — 
An EXAMINATION will take pl ce at UPPINGHAM, on APRIL 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, 1892, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, limited 
totwo boarding-houses ; two of £50 per annum ; two of £30 per annum; each 
tenable at the School. Candidates under 14.—Application to be made by March 
15th, 1892. cw pan: 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made cn JUNE 25th, 1892, to 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per aunum, reducing school fees to £11; 
two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 
M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasiuw, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 
lst and 2nd. Eleven Scholarships atleast, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Tae College, Chelten ham, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


(OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—Miss BARLOW takes 

) TWENTY-FIVE PUPILS (boarders), who receive a FIRST-CLASS 
Modern EDUCATION, with most careful training. House on hillside, facing 
sea, but in own grounds and sheltered. Climate dry, mild, bracing ; helpful to 
delicate girls—For Prospectus, reference, &c., apply to Miss BARLOW, Coed 
Pella. 











LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 


Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo), 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, until March 14th, Ask for Hotel 


tickets, 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbnyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 











136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—_OATALOGUES sent on application, 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
_ London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c, Post orders promptly exeented. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 








ENUINE old oak, tall-case, brass-face GRAND- 

FATHER’S CLOCK (good timekeeper); a grand oak DOWER-CHEST; 

and a masaive oak CABINET, for SALE. Fach article richly carved ; good con- 

dition. Can be seen by appointment, or particulars forwarded.—Apply, ‘* LADY,” 
Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 4... oe ne £14,000,000 





TO BRITISH AUTHORS. 








A perusal of the following Correspond- 
ence is respectfully requested :— 


In the New York Tribune, one of the most respectable 
and influential dailies in the United States, under date 
of February 12th, its London correspondent wrote as 
follows :— 


** There is in New York one of the most remarkable men of modern times, and 
one of the most generous, who is trying to make himself known to the writers of 
books in England, He addresses English authors desirous of having their manu- 
scripts copyrighted and the sale of their works pushed in the United States. It 
is by advertisement in some of the weekly papers of London which have to do 
with literature that this benefactor of the literary species makes known his 
name, and addresses, and profession, He is Mr. P. F. Collier, and gives as his 
address, 523 West Thirteenth Street, New York. I am sure you will not grudge 
him this unpaid advertisement, when you know that he guarantees to his client 
a sale of over two hundred thousand copies within one week of publication. No 
limitation as to the class of book, or as to subject, or size, or goodness. Any 
English author, it appears, who will put himself into communication with Mr. 
P. F. Collier may be sure that two hundred thousand copies of his book will be 
sold in a single week. What I should like him to say is whether American 
authors are excluded from this guarantee; and if so, why? The respectable 
weekly papers in London which publish this glowing proposal, do so without a 
word of caution to their credulous readers. Does Mr, Collier publish the same 
advertisement in New York? And if he does not, would you mind asking him 
why his charity does not begin at home ? G. W. 8.” 





To which I replied as follows,—the reply appearing in 


the Tribune of February 13t 


[To THE EpIToR Or THE “ TRIBUNE,” | 


“ Sir,—At the conclusion of your ‘ London Notes’ in this day’s impression of 
the Tribune, the writer, ‘G. W. S.,” facetiously alludes to certain advertisements 
of mine which are appearing weekly in London, in the Saturday Review, 
the Athenzum, and the Academy. In these advertisements I call the attention of 
British authors to the advantages of copyrighting and publishing their works 
through me, guaranteeing an edition of two hundred thousand copies within one 
week, since a subscription to my illustrated weekly paper, Once A WEEK, includes 
a novel with each number, or fifty-two novels a year, and a3 I have over two 
hundred thousand subscribers weekly, increasing in number, I can, as a natural 
consequence, place two hundred thousand copies of my author’s book within the 
week, having a ‘ Hoe’ press which was specially built for me, with a capacity of 
turning out fifty thousand books a day, folded. These books are known as the 
‘Once A WEEK Library.’ I am not in the least astonished that ‘G. W.S.’ is 
fairly paralysed at these figures; they have also astonished the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, with whom I have the honor of being at present in 
correspondence, 


“*G,. W.S.’ makes one mistake, however, when he says that ‘any English 
author, it appears, who will put himself into communication with Mr, P. F. 
Collier, may be sure that two hundred thousand copies of his book will be sold 
in a single week.’ It is only such works as I accept for the ‘Once 4 WEEK 
Library’ that I publish, 


“««G, W.S.’ asks if extend this chance to American authors, Why, certainly ! 
I have just contracted for a story by Frank R. Stockton, the author of ‘ Rudder 
Grange,’ ‘ The Lady or the Tiger,’ &c., and I have already had the pleasure of 
publishing his ‘ Ardis Claverden’ and‘ The Great War Syndicate,’ for which I 
paid him respectively ten thousand and three thousand dollars, This morning I 
despatched a check to Mr. Julian Hawthorne for a coming story, and I have 
published novels and novelettes by the most distinguished living American writers. 


“«q, W.S.’ writes as though my advertisement had been dated in some obscure 


loft. ‘Mr. P. F. Collier gives his address as 523 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York.’ My full address is Nos. 521 to 549 West Thirteenth Street and Nos. 526 


to 532 West Fourteenth Street. My establishment covers twenty-four city lots, 
and runs through the block, on both Thirteenth Street and Fourteenth Street. 
Farther, I have thirty branch establishments in the principal cities of the Union. 


“°G, W.S.’ states that I am ‘trying to make myself known to the writers 
of books in England.’ As a matter of fact, I have published and paid for 
stories by Messrs. H. Rider Haggard, B. L. Farjeon, F.C. Burnand (of Punch), 
Miss Braddon, and others, so ‘G. W. &.’ may now rest assured that I am not un- 
known in ‘ Merrie England.’ 


“ Apologising for trespassing upon your space, and especially when I am com- 
pelled to speak so much of myself, which your correspondent has forced me to do 





“Tam, dear Sir, yours truly, 


“Pp, F. COLLIER.” 
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New Poetical Works by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE; 


and other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE. 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT OF ASIA,” “THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD,” &-. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND, W.C. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA 
is entitled to an ORIGINAL ETCHING, by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A., 
“THE ESCAPE OF H.M.S. CALLIOPE,” 
Or a CHOICE ETCHING, after W. DENDY SADLER’S Picture, 
“STUFFING IS GOOD FOR GEESE,’’— 
in addition, also, to a chance of one out of MANY VALUABLE PRIZES. Prospectus on applicatio . 
First Prize, value £100. Subscriptions received up to March 3lst. 





DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A ® Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
_188 STRAND. — 


Catalogues post-free. 





Now ready, THIRD EDITION, p ‘ce: 12s. 


AN INTRODUCTiON TO 
THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
*,* This Edition has been augmented by the addi- 


tion of an Index of Hebrew and Aramaic Words, and 
one of Texts. 


B* Ss 25s BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, BAMILTON, 
KENT,and CO., Limited, 


Qours, - PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


PRO. 
READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 

Price 2s, 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


pot™=> MEATS. Also, 





FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


~~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
FR Y’S STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 


PURE CONCENTRATED aL, PARIS, 1878. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
Cc Oc O A. 


PILLS.—Cugst anp Stomach COMPLAINTS. 
—‘The source and centre of almost every ailment is 
Sir O. A, Oameror, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 











impurity of the blood; dislodge this poison, and 
disease departs. Holloway’s Pills exercise the ines- 
timable power of thoroughly cleansing eack compo 
nent part of the blood, and rendering this fluid fit to 
perform its important functions, They cope most 
successfully with chest diseases, stomach complaints, 
liver disorders, and many other maladies, which 
were once the besetting dangers of mankind at 
certain seasons in town and country. The directions 
for use enable every one to regulate the operation of 
these Piils with the greatest nicety. Chronic invalids, 
nervous sufferers, and all whom other treatment has 
failed to relieve, are respectfully invited to try Hollo- 
way’'s celebrated medicine, which will strengthen and 
cure them. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on oe to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 











aa 
NEW NOVELg 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





STOLEN HONEY. By May. 


GaRET B. Cross, Author of “Th 
et ig ? iyme and Rue,” 


An EAST LONDOy 


MYSTERY. By AvELINE Sercrant, Author 
“Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” &. 3 yol: ° 


The SHELLING of the 


PEAS. By Mary ALBERT. 38 vols, 


FAIREST of THREE. 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,”’ “ A Wily Widow,” &, 3'vols 


The AFTERMATH. By 


Nort Dene. 2 vols, 


The WRONG THAT was 


DONE By F. W. Rosiyson, Author of Grard. 
mother’s Money,” &, 3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


THE AUTHOR. 
Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
Price Sixpence. 





ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 

The Output of Books, Past and Present.—Men and 
Women of the Time 1708.—An Old Pirate Song. By 
C. G. Leland.—Scott on the Art of Fiction. By Rev, 
H. Cresswe:l.—Without a Publisher. By C, 8, Oak. 
ley.—Mr. Oscar Wilde’s New Play.—The Letter “ 8.” 
By William Westall.—Corresp ndence.—Paper on 
Literary Property. — International Copyright, — 
— and Editor, &c.—Notes and News. By the 

itor. 





London: Erre and SporriswoopE; and the 
Socrkty oF AuTHors, 4 Portnugil Street, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 





An exhaustive Article on the = 
CLERGY DISCIPLINE BILL, 
by Rev. G. BAYFIELD ROBERT?, 
appears in the MARCH Number of THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling. 

GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, London, 





By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D.Edin. 
eS toK ANT. The Critique 


of Pure Reason: Aisthetic, Categories, Sche- 
matism. Translation, Reproduction, Commet- 
tary. With Index and Biographical Sket:b, 
8vo, 14s, 


SCHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the 
HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. Translated ani 
Annotated by Dr. St1r11NG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY 
of LAW. Together with Whewell and Hegel, 
and Hegel and Mr. W. R. Smith. A Vindication. 
8vo, 68. 


SIR WM. HAMILTON: being tke 
Philosophy of Perception. 8vo, 53. 


AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM. 
8vo, 2s. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. Londov: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 
CO., Limited. 





Just published, price 1s.; per post, ls. 44d. 
é me VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1892. 


London : | Manchester : 
MacMILuan and Co. J. E. CorNisu. 





— IRRITATION andCOUGH 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation. 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 7}d.; tins, ls. 1jd.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca~ 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 
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a viene 
MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LATE MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD’S JOURNAL. 

IRELAND UNDER THE LAND 
LEAGUE: 

A Narrative of Personal Experiences. 

By CLIFFORD LLOYD, late Special Resident Magistrate. 


Post 8vo. 
[Immediately, 


THE SYRIAN CHURCH IN INDIA. 


GEORGE MILNE RAE, M.A., Fellow of the University of Madras, late 
Pi olessr in tbe Madras Christian College. With 6 Full-Paze I)lustrations, 
post 8vo, 102. 6d. [ Nex: week, 


POPULAR EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
MEMOIR. OF THE 
LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, and of 


ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By Margaret Ouirnanr W. 
OuipHANT, Author of ** Life of Edward Irving,” *‘ Life of Principal Tulloch,” 
&c, Post 8v0, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. [Neat week, 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. By James 
RoseRTs0N, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 

“The ablest book that has appeared in this country on the conservative side 
of the Pentateuch controversy......An interesting and important work.”— 
Methodist Recorder. a> mel 

“ Dr, Robertson has made a real contribution to the elucidation of a difficult 
and obscure, yet very important subject—the earlier stages of Israel s religion.’’ 


—Modern Church. 

“Jt discusses what may be called ‘ burning questions’ in connection with Old 
Testament history, and does so with a fullness, and an ability and a popularity of 
style, which cannot fail to commend it.” —N.B. Daily Mail, 


THIRD EDITION. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By 


0. F. Gorpon Cummina, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise 
ina French Man-of-War,” “ Granite Crags,” ‘‘ Fire Fountains,”’ ‘* Wanderings 
in China,” &c. With a Map and 19 Full-Page Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 
handsomely bound, 30s. 
“In every respect a charming book.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
“Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 
recently encountered. ’—Standard. 
“This is by far the most valuable account of Ceylon that we have read for 
many years.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn 
from the Notes of ** A Son of the Marshes.” Edited by J. A. OwEN. Uniform 
with “ On Surrey Hills.” Crown 8vo, 6:, 

Another Edition, with 7 Full-Page Illustrations, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 

“No one who takes up the story of * Den’s’ delightful life, and has been 
introduced to ‘Scoot’ and ‘ Winder,’ to ‘ Titlark’ and * Genus,’ will put the book 
down again until they have with much regret fiuished its last page.” —Guardian, 

“This work is nothing less than fascinatiug.’’—Spectator. 


BLACKWOODS’ NEW SERIES OF 
THREE - AND -SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


(Copyright). Handsomely bound, 
Just added. 


REATA, By E. D. Gerarp. 
POOR NELLIE. By the Author of ‘* My Trivial Life.” 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCASTS.” 


PASTOR AND PRELATE. 


A Story of Clerical Life. 


Py ROY TELLET, Author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,’’ “‘ A Dranght of Lethe,” &c. 3 
vols, crown 8vo, 258, 6d. [This diy. 


Il. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE FOLK,” &c. 


CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By the 


Author of “‘ Culmshire Folk,’’ ‘‘ John Orlebar,” ‘The Young Idea,” &c. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“Anovel which may without ggeration be pri 
brilliant of the present generation,’’—Figaro. 

“No less a word than charming is suitable. We commend it heartily, 
humour of the book is often delightful.”—Tablet. 

“One of the most charming books of the season.”—National Observer, 

“A delightful story.” —Echo. 

“ Without question one of the best novels published in recent years,”’—Midland 
Counties’ Herald, 





d one of the most 
The 


Ill, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKSMITH OF VOE.” 


CUT with HIS OWN DIAMOND. By Pau. 


Cusutne, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” “The Bull i’ the Thorn,” 
. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
“ Has a fascination whick no susceptible reader can fail to teel.""—Anti-Jacobin, 
“A most attractive story.’’—Scotsman, 
“ The plot is an excellent one, and the interest in_the story grows more and 
more as it develops,’’—Midland Counties’ Herald. 
“A story vigorously conceived and vigorously told,”—Manchester Guardian, 


GRANIA : 


Including postage to any part of the United ‘ 


FROM WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The FAITHS of the PEOPLES. By 


J. FitzGERaLp MoLuoy, Author of “Court Lif, irs,” “ Li i 
Edmund Kean,” &&. 2 vols., 2ls, a ee ae as 


A NEW WORK by the late Professor C. D. YONGE, 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COM- 


MANDEBS (Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, and Clyde). 
By the late Professor O. D. Yoner, Goeaa een —_— ugh, and Clyde) 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTA CENTURY. By W. C. Sypyer. 2 vols. 
demy Svo, 24s. An Index has now been added. 
“‘ The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the 
most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very we!l worth reading.” 
—National Observer. 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 
BOOKS. By Lady WitpE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘ They are acute and lively.”’—St James’s Gazette, 


RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By 


Stepniak. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 62. 
“It may be defined as being at once a history, a description, and an apology— 
a history of the rise of the Russian despotiem, a description of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, and a Nihilist apologia pro vitd sud.’"’—Spectat r. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. 


HERBERT Martin, Author of ‘‘ Common Clay.”’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


MISS MEREWETHER’S MONEY. 


By Tuomas Coss, Author of “ For Value Received.” 2 vols., 21s, 


By the RUSSIAN NOVELIST, KOROLENKO, AUTHOR of ‘“‘ The BLIND 
MUSICIAN,” 


IN TWO MOODS. 


From the Russian 


of Korotenko. By 8. Stepniak and W. WESTALL. Crown 8vo, 63. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C.T.C. Janzs, 


Author of “ Humbling bis Pride.’ 1 vol., 63. 
‘*TIn many ways the subject is a difficult one; but it is dealt with by a hand 


both vigorous and tender.’’—National Observer. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


New Novel by the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post Svo. 

the Story of an Island. 

By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of “ Hurrish,” ‘* With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Terms of Subscription, 


———_~>———_ 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


Kingdom ... 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 








China, &ec. ... ‘na ‘“ Be Oca OM $...,. 07 8 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
———_—~—>——- 
OuTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£s:.d 





QRTREERPARS cccccccceccescccccces 212 6] Quarter-Column 
ComPANIES, 
CRI OOD vicccntsncccisscsans . £14.14 0| Inside Page ...........s0000 eee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


NOTICE.—Inm future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 


published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July.. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any, 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TorR, tut 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 





450 pp., 8vo 10s. 6d. 

In view of the GENERAL ELECTION, 
a New (the Eighth) Edition of MR. 
SYDNEY BUXTON’S “ POLITI- 
CAL HANDBOOK” is now ready. 





NEW SUBJECTS :—“ Eight Hours,” Trade Option, and Miners’ Eight 
Hours—Registration Reform, One Man One Vote, Shorter Parlia- 
ments, Second Ballots, &c.—-London Questions, including Taxation 
of Ground-Values, &c.—Immigration of Pauper Aliens; &c., Kc. 

RE-WRITTEN :—Manhood Suffrage, Welsh Disestablishment, Payment of 
Members, House of Lords, Liquor Laws, &c. 





{ THIRD and POPULAR EDITION. 
| With a New Essay on State Pensions, post 8vo, 2s. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an 


Argument against Socialism and Socialistic 
Legislation. Consisting of an Introduction by 
HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by Various 
Writers. Edited by Toomas Mackay. 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 18s, 


HANDBOOK of GREEK 


ARCHAOLOGY: Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, | 
Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paint- | 
ings, &c. By A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek 

and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, and 

Author of “ History of Greek Sculpture,” 








Medium 8yo, £2 2s, 


A DICTIONARY of 


HYMNOLOGY. Setting forth the Origin and 
History of the Christian Hymus of all Ages and 
Nations, with special reference to those con- 
tained in the Hymn-Books of English-speaking 
Countries, and now in common use, By JouHNn 
JuLIAN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The ELEMENTS of ETHICS. 


By Joun H. Murrueap, Balliol College, Oxford, | 
Lecturer on Moral Sciences, Royal Holloway | 
College. Forming the New Volume of University 
Extension Manuals, Edited by Professor 
KNIGHT. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 


FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 











All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





BRANCH OFFICES 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Pay —— and Powder for Burning’ and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for barning, 
le » S., aN 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


a 


“A new and signall a 
Evening News. gnally opportune series, —~Glaagon 


** Books which are likely to be 
the subjects treated.” —Manchester ae we rorke on 


“A valuable series.” —Literary Opinion, 


——— 


SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS OF TO-Day. 


Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, M4. 
Author of “The Industrial History of England.” 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce the Publica, 
tion of a Series of Volumes upon those topics ot 
social, economic, and industrial interest that are at 
the present moment foremost in the public ming 


Each Volume contains about 200 pp, crown 
bound in red cloth, and published at the y 
price of 23, 6d, 


Full Prospectus of the Sevies will be sent oa application 


8yo, is 
niform 





The following Volumes of the Series are noy 
ready :— 


1. TRADES UNIONISM—NEW aud 
OLD. G. Howst, M.P., Author of “Tig 
Conflicts of Capital and Labour,” 

“The present volume is written in view of t 
developments of Trades Unionism, with Mth 
reference to what may be termed the new departure in 
the organisation of labuur.”—Extract from the 
AUTHuR’S PREFACE, 

This new series has made a capital start, No. 
thing that Mr. Howell has previously written equals 
this little book in cogency and verve.”’—Mancheste; 
Guardian, 

“Mr. George Howell gives much interesting and 
authentic information concerning the labour organi- 
sations of the day.”—Times. 


2. The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


TO-DAY. G.J. HoLYoAKE, Author of “The 
History of Co-operation.” ; 

“ The object of this book is to explain co-operation to 
outsiders—the nature, growth, and extent of the move. 
ment,”’—Extract from the AuTHOR’s PrREFAcz. 

“‘Mr. Holyoake’s bright, crisp style and thorough 
knowledge of the more obvious features of co-opera- 
tion, render this book very attractive.”—Glasyow 
Herald. é 

* An excellent * shorter history’ of co-operation,” 
—Atheneum, 


3. MUTUAL THRIFT. Rev. J. Frome 


Witxinson, M.A., Author of “The Friendly 
Society Movement.” 

** Nothing could be more opportune than this excel- 
lent account of the friendly societies of Great Britain, 
It is written by a man who knows a great deal about 
his subject, and it is published in the nick of time,” 
—Manchester Guardian, 

“‘ The publishers have secured a model author ina 
line of literary work in which authors are few...... 
We commend Mr, Wilkinson’s book to every member 
of every friendly society, for in it they are sure to 
find something to interest them, as well as something 
to learn,” —Friendly Societies’ Journal, 


4. PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an 
Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of the 
Poor. J. A. Hopson, M.A. 

“ The object of this volume is to collect, arrange, and 
examine some of the leading fucts and forces in modern 
industrial life which have a direct bearing upon 
Poverty, and to set in the light they afford some of the 
suggested palliatives and remedies,”"—Extract from 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 

** Every one that is interested in the labour ques- 
tion, and there are few indeed that are not interested 
in it nowadays, will find Mr. Hobson’s work very in- 
structive. He treats the problems proposed for dis- 
cussion in a broad, intelligent manner, and stamps 
his finger upon some of the most glaring shortcomings 
discernible in our labour world.”’—Tablet. ; 

‘*Mr. Hobson has done a vory useful work in 
stating some of the most difficult social questions 
briefly and impartially, in pointing out their gravity 
and difficulty, and in reviewing the solutions that are 
most in favour.”—Academy, 


5. The COMMERCE of NATIONS. 
C. F. BastasBLe, M.A., Professor of Eoo- 
nomics at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Author of “ International Commerce.” 

This book has been written in the belief that 
existing commercial policy and the doctrines respecting 
it are best explained by reference to their history.’ — 

Extract from AUTHOR’S PREFACE. he 

“* A useful and meritorious work, containing much 
information not otherwise to be obtained.”—Academy. 
“ An admirable little handbook of the commerciat 
policy of nations; most interesting and useful,”— 
Daily Chronicle, 


6. The ALIEN INVASION. W. H. 
Wi.xrns, B.A., Secretary of the_ Society 
for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute 
Aliens, With an Introductory Note by the 
Bishop of Bedford. | Nearly ready. 


The following Volumes are in the press :— 
The RURAL EXODUS: the Problem of 


the Village and the Town: P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


LAND NATIONALISATION. Haroup 
Cox, B.A. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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_ Mago 12, 1804 
yr. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


LIST. 


yEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


pY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY 
BAWN.” 


NOR WIFE, 
NOR MAID. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of “Phyllis,” “ A Born Coquette,” &c. 


In 3 vols. 


NOT ALLIN VAIN, By Ada 


CampripGr. In 3 vols. 

“The story is delightful reading, and some of the 
scenes and situations aresketched with that charming 
regard to detail which has been an outstanding merit 
of our best women novelists **— Scotsman. 

“The character-drawing is excellent. Nothing can 
be better than the voyage to Australia, the drama 
enacted by the passengers, the cabin cabals, and tke 
deck flirtations......A work of great power.’”’—Man- 
hester Guardian, 


By the SAME AUTHOR,—3s, 6d. each. 
A MARKED MAN. 
THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By 


Hannan Lyncu, Author of ‘‘A Prince of the 
Glades,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
(Immediately. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 61, 


THE COMMODORE’S 


DAUGHTERS. From the Norwegian of Jonas 
Liz. With Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. 


‘ 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From 
the Spanish of Juan VatEera, With Introduc- 
tion by EpMunD Gossk, 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ For the inner aspect—the 

Spain that no traveller can ever know—read ‘ Pepita 

Jiménez,'”” 


*,* A List of previous Volumes on application, 


THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


By MAARTEN Maarrtens, Author of ‘ The Sin of 
Joost Avelingh,”” [Iinmediately. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By 


EpmcunpD Gossr. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
7s, 6d. A Limited Edition, on large paper, with 
Portrait, is nearly ready. 
National Observver.—*' A charming book, wherein 
is scarce a dull page from beginning to end.” 


The PLAYS of A. W. PINERO.—Vol. IV. 
Iu Nonthly Volumes, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; 
paper, ls, 6d. each. 


THE HOBBY-HORSE. A 


Comedy in Three Acts, 
Previously published. 
The TIMES. | The PROFLIGATE. 
The CABINET MINISTER. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. 


THE JEW AT HOME: In- 


pressions of a Summer and Autumn Spent with 
Him. By JosEpH PENNELL, With Miustrations 


by the Author. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5s, 
(Shortly. 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 


WOMAN — THROUGH A 


MAN’S EYE-GLASS. By Matcorm 0. Sara- 


MAN. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [ 


[In a few days, 





London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


ONE OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD: 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARSHAL. 
Translated by STEPHEN L. SIMEON, 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other Engravings on Steel, 30s. 
“The whole of Macdonala’s narrative strikes us as being inspired by the frank, straightforward characte: 
of the man. Like those of Marbot his chapters are eulivened by the incidents of his “aammled, his yw aed 
exploits, his sufferings, his anxieties, and his hairbreadth escapes, No one of the Marshals of the Empire 
saw a greater variety of service, and few were entrusted with commands of greater responsibility. Assur 
no one of the Marshals—not even Massena—steered a more honourably independent course, and no other of 
them spoke his mind more freely. His yolumes are full of animated conversation, and they sparkle with 
good and telling anecdotes.” —Timzs, 





A NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 


PALMS AND PEARLS. 


By ALAN WALTERS, DCL. 
In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 123, 6d. 

** Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life.”—Times, 

“One of the cleverest works dealing with this beautiful island. It is, moreover, written with graphic 
style. The ascent of Adam’s Peak is an excellent narrative ; the chapters on gems, minerals, and pearls are 
full of interest. To the ordinary reader it will commend itself, as it contains quaint stories of the ways of 
man and beast, many of which will find a place in the anecdote-collector’s book.’ —Observer. 








NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF _ HISTORY. 


Being Sketches of the Careers of Masaniello—Lochiel—Bayard—Marino Faliero— 
Benyowski—Tamerlane—Jacqueline de Laguette—Casanova— 
William Lithgow—Vidocq—Prince Rupert. 
By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
In demy 8vo, 152. 


Of which the Globe says :—“ Written clearly and brightly, without pretension and without unnecessary 
detail. Emphatically readable ; and mingling the utile with the dulce, it is likely to be much sought after,” 





NOTICE.—A New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Matter, of Mise 
WALKERS “MY MUSICAL REMINISCENCES” may now be 
obtained at all Booksellers’. In crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW WORK OF FICTION, 


By MARIE CORELLI, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS,” 
ENTITLED 


THE SOUL OF LILITH, 


Will be ready at all Libraries on Thursday, March 17th, 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


the AUTHOR of “ MONTORIO,” &c. 


MELMOTH the WANDERER. By Charles 


Rosert Matorin, Author of ‘‘ Bertram.” Reprinted from the Original Text, with a Portrait and 
Memoir of the Author, and a Bibliography of his Works. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MASTERS of the WORLD,” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. By Mrs. Alfred 


Margs (Mary A. M. Hoppus). In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. By Florence 


Warpben, Author of “Those Westerton Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Bradford Whiting. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo0. 
NEW NOVEL, 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N, Leigh Fry. In 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 





TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


By the AUTHOR of “*An OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By Maarten 


Maartens. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. ep . i 
“ A masterly treatment of a situation that bas an inexhaustible fascination for novelists, but which very 


few are strong enough to treat worthily. An admirable novel. Has throughout the merits of Dutch art 
«combined with a most delicate loveliness.” —Guardian, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The HAVEN UNDER the HILL.” f " 
IN EXCHA GE fora SOUL. By Mary Linskill. 


“* The central figure of the tale is the beantiful fisher-girl, Barbara Burdas .....She has the self-restraint, 
the quiet courage, of the Puritan heroines of old...... From first to last she is an original as well as fascinating 
creation.”’—Morning Post. 











Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. : Each 
Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 
The BOOK of PITY and of DEATH. By Pierre 


Lot1, Member of the French Academy. ‘Translated by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. [Now ready. 





NEW WORK BY DR. CONAN DOYLE. 
The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW. By A. Conan 


Dortx, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 
antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. [Now ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Price 7s. 6d. each. 


I. 
Tne LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie, 
Author of “ A Window in Thrums.” [Now ready. 
The Second Edition has already been exhausted, and a Third 
Edition is in preparation, which will be ready next week. 
II. ° 
SYBIL KNOX; or, Home Again: a Story of 


To-Day. By Epwarp E. Hater, Author of “East and West,” “The Man without 
a Country,” &c. [Now ready. 


VERNON HEATH’S RECOLLECTIONS. Large 


crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 





**Brimful of pleasant anecdote and rich personal reminiscence,’’—Da‘ly News. 


SMUGGLING DAYS and SMUGGLING WAYS; 
or, the Story of a Lost Art. By Lieutenant the Hon. Henry N, SuHorer, R.N. With 


numerous Plans and Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[ Now ready. 


VOL. VIII. OF 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Morley, 


LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, London, 
Vol. VIII. From SURREY to SPENCER. 5s. [Just ready. 


VOL. V. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 


New and Original Illustrations specially executed for this Edition. The Text care- 
fully Revised throughout. Extra crown 4to, 9s. [Now ready. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


OUR HOME ARMY. Being a Reprint of Letters 


published in the Times in November and December, 1891. With a Preface and Notes, 
to which are appended Suggestions for Remedying some of the Existing Defects in 
the Condition of the British Army on the Home Establishment. By H. 0. ARNoLp- 
Forster, Author of “In a Conning Tower,” &ce. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW YEAR-BOOK. 

YEAR-BOOK of SCIENCE. 

Professor Bonney, F.RS. ; and containing Contributions by 
Leading Scientific Writers. 7s. 6d. [ Ready neat week. 


The 


Edited by} 





NEW ISSUE, in Monthly Parts, 
price ONE SHILLING, of 


PICTURESQUE 
EUROPE. 


A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of the Moun. 
tains, Rivers, Lakes, Shores, Forests, and 
other Natural Features, and the Cathedrals, 
Castles, Palaces, Ruins, and other Pic. 
turesque and Historical Places of Grear 
Britain and the ConTINENT. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


SIXTY EXQUISITELY ENGRAVED STERr. 
PLATES, 
and about 1,000 superior Engravings on Wood, from 
Original Drawings specially made for this Work 


by some of the most Eminent Artists of 
the Day. 


Part I. ready March 25th. 


“Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Pic. 
turesque Europe’ has,” says the Spectator, 
“been planned before, nor anything, so far 
as we know, so well executed...... The more 
we study the five superb volumes in which 
Messrs. Cassell and Company have collected 
a rich and varied series of pen and pencil 
illustrations of the picturesque scenery and 
buildings of Europe, the more are we im- 
pressed with the high quality of the literary 
as well as the artistic contents of the whole 
work.” 


Now ready, Part I., price 1s., 
of the NEW EDITION of 


ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference 
to the Words in the English Language, 
with a Full Account of their Origin, His- 
tory, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


With NUMEROUS ILLUSIRATIONS. 

“<The Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is 
offered to the public as ‘the most ex- 
haustive dictionary of the English lan- 
guage yet put before them.’ This isa 


bold claim, but it is fully justified by 
facts.” —Spectator. 


‘“‘ There can be no question 
that it is the fullest English 
dictionary that has yet been 
completed, and is in many 
respects superior to any of its 
predecessor's.” —A thenceum. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CamMpBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the C i 
: ’ ens treet, in t! A / onnty of Middlesex, at 18 Exe treet, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Offic», No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afores vid, Satan’, Mare 12th, 1€92, — 
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